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HUMANITARIAN ASPECTS OF OUR LORD'S 
INFLUENCE OVER MEN. 


CAN conceive nothing more necessary for our day than an intelligent 
and thoughtful perusal of the life of our Lord. It is good to turn 
from the world as we know it, to His world,—from the transitory and the 
accidental, which, “ comparing ourselves with ourselves,” we mistake for 
the eternal and the essential. In spite of ourselves, we are dazzled and 
carried away by the lives of the men around us. We are in danger of 
drifting into the conviction that the victory which overcometh the world 
is, not our faith, but talent, wealth, position, physical force, fortunate 
accidents. In politics, literature, science, art, and religion, the real issues, 
the true interpretation, are in danger of being obscured. It is a danger 
especially besetting the young in their entrance upon life. They are 
apt to become unsettled, possessed of some unwholesome ideal, discon- 
tented with the ordinary clay of life, worshippers of glitter and sham, 
seeing only the height attained, not the ladder by which it has been 
reached,—stony-ground hearers, false disciples, who would win the crown 
without the cross. They see only the gold of life; they pause not to 
consider that every man is the Midas at whose touch all the common 
things of life turn into the precious metal. 

The benefit is inestimable of having a standard of our true self such 
as we have in the Gospel. There, what the world worships, falls into 
the background ; the germ and secret of all life stand revealed in un- 
mistakable colours. The pulse loses its fever throb, the mind its rest- 
lessness, the whole being its fitfulness. The purifying baptismal wave 
sweeps away the top-soil, and we take our stand upon the imperishable 
rock. 

Here, again, an element of unreality is apt to creep in. We are in 
danger of failing to realise the perfectness of the Humanity of the Great 
Life, of making the appeal to this standard practically null. A false 
reverence for the person of the God-man has taught us to dwell upon 
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the Divinity, to the obscuration of the Humanity. Instead of an 
acknowledgment of the mystery involved in the co-existence of the 
Divinity with a human nature governed in all respects by the laws of 
universal humanity, t travelling in all respects along the same lines, 
developing in all respects by the same processes, there i is a tendency to 
sink this mystery in that of the life of God in itself—a mystery which 
is both less, and entirely nullifies the effect of the great life as a 
universal example. There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the 
popular view of our Lord’s Person is rather that of the Fourth Gospel 
than of the Synoptists. We call for reverence before we teach men 
how, with heart and life, to reverence. It may be confidently said, 
that men cannot worship Christ as God before they know Him intimately 
and sympathisingly as man. In proportion only as we apprehend Him 
in the latter aspect, are we provided with the interpreter, the physician 
for all that is obscure or disordered in the world. 

It is our intention to say something of our Lord’s life in that aspect 
of it which, we hold, is alone fitted in the first instance to combat the 
noxious influences of life, 

Two leading features seem to characterise the work of our Lord— 
intensity and generosity. 

First, Intensity. Our Lord was seen to be tremendously in earnest, 
wholly possessed with the sense of a mission and purpose in life,— 
thinking, working, scheming for one end, all His power being concen- 
trated upon, and dedicated to, one purpose. We find the light 
beginning to break in upon the soul of the young boy in the Temple : 
He must be about His Father’s business. At an age, when, for most, 
life is a collection of isolated fragments, a thing of sensation, of fairy 
visions, the sense of a mission and purpose was rising within Him. 
There was already cohesion, system ; the many members of life were 
emerging into a conscious relation to one body; its elements were 
becoming satellites of the great central luminary, beginning to move 
but in harmony with and in subjection to it. Already, but not in the 
world’s sense, was He becoming a being of one idea. That first 
memorable visit to the city had revealed Him to Himself. Old things 
passed away from that day ; all things became new. There was not a 
moment to be lost even then. After this, the curtain falls upon His 
life for eighteen years. But we can imagine how they passed. In Him, 
as in all others, we are permitted to see only the beginning and the 
end. During that interval, veiled in the depths of that eternal silence 
which concealed the processes in the works of His hands, there was 
developed and confirmed the spirit which we have seen ushered into 
‘life. His was an earnestness that did not disdain the common drudgery 
of life. In manual labour there was fashioned and built up, as it has 
elsewhere been, the intensity of character and purpose which was to be 
the fitting vehicle of His spiritual work. When the curtain rises, there 
stands revealed the accomplishment of the promise of the boy. The 
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very language of the narrative betokens intensity. He is represented 
hastening straight, of set purpose, from Nazareth to Jordan. Thence the 
Spirit drives Him into the wilderness. The history of the next three 
years may be summed up thus: “Let us go into the neighbouring 
towns, that I may preach there also, for to that end came I forth; to 
that end was I sent.” ‘I must work the works of Him that sent me 
while it is day ; the night cometh when no man can work.” “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 

bear witness unto the truth.” 

Chance and caprice of men were not things of His world. He never 
deviated for an instant, never hesitated, never vacillated. He stands 
before men as one unacquainted with dissipation among many things, 
undistracted by accidents and details before essentials and ultimate pur- 
poses, a stranger to double-mindedness and instability. He challenges 
attention to His concentration, His decision, His fixity of purpose. He 
meditated oft, but His was progress, not change. Intuition, not calcu- 
lation, was His helm. He was alone,—not understood, misunderstood 
by relative and friend ; but he pursued His course unflinchingly. He 
put His hand to the plough, and cast no backward look. The symbol 
of His own life-purpose was that star which guided wise men undeviat- 
ingly to His cradle. He was sustained and animated by the thought 
that wisdom is justified of her children. In Him, fearlessness stood 
differentiated from self-assertion. For, while He never recklessly exposed 
Himself ; while He followed that Divine carefulness which sent Him, as 
a babe, into Egypt, and fled from His enemies or avoided collision with 
them, there was ever present with Him the calming, assuring sense of 
Divine predestination. He has for all times stamped election, predesti- 
nation, as no mere terms to be banished to the limbo of theological 
ghosts, but as living, eternally-precious words,—words to which every 
good man owes his strength, his independent walking. He feared no man, 
for His hour had not yet come. He would not leave Herod’s dominions 
for any threats. He had yet three days’ work before Him, and He 
finished it, unflurried and undismayed. He felt that He was called, and 
for Him no time, short or long—no position, great or small—could be 
other than fit to perfect His destiny. Often sad and sick at heart, He 
knew neither distraction nor faint-heartedness. No doubts of His Father, 
of Himself, or of His cause, crossed His mind. His intensity of purpose 
was manifested under all conditions. The commonest, most trivial 
things, as touched by Him, breathed an atmosphere of reality. To the 
last, His consuming earnestness appears in works and words. To the 
last, His thought was for others: it ceases but with life. The record 
of individual days has been preserved, and the revelation is amazing. 
Tuesday of Passion Week, and the day on which, eighteen months before, 
He crossed the Sea of Galilee (Mark iv.), stand conspicuous as mani- 
festations of His purpose and aim. 

Mark His perfection here. His earnestness in a measure conceals itself. 
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There breathes about His whole life a Divine quiet. We are captivated 
by the entire absence of strain, over-work, spasmodic exertion. We see 
powers in perfect, harmonious working—use to the utmost, not beyond 
that point. The method is as conspicuous as the matter of His work. 
What is, for the average man, an occasional burst of enthusiasm, formed 
the full, sustained tide of His being and His life. His was the most 
perfect adaptation of means to ends. MHaste is as conspicuous by its 
absence as pause. He knew just what He could do, and did it always. 
He knew the value of every moment. His life was short, and ended at 
a period when it is generally supposed to be but commencing,—ended, 
when it might appear that the great field of responsibility and work 
were only beginning to expand before the eyes. Thirty years of that 
life were spent in obscurity, and only three in active public work. But 
there was eternal reason in this which may seem a strange anomaly. 
Our attention is turned to the psychological forces, rather than to the 
material components, of work. The calculations which determine the 
human agent so far the victim of passivity are shattered. Those 
generalisations from experience which make all life are found to be no 
necessary concomitant of age. Time, as revealed by our Lord’s life, is 
a relative, not an absolute, term. It is long or short according to the 
method of its employment. What we find portrayed in the gospels is 
less a life than the indication of one, the suggestion of that which no 
human record could express. ‘There are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written.” St. John is literally correct. All that has been revealed is 
but as the lightning-flash, the occasional manifestation of an all-pervading 
electric force. Or, the record may be compared to a collection of 
geological specimens, cut and labelled, giving some idea of the great 
strata from which they are taken, but not to be mistaken for the strata 
themselves. 

Our Lord’s earnestness was infectious, as all true earnestness is. Men 
believed Him, not merely because His words were beautiful, but 
because they felt that He meant all He said, and more ; because they 
were convinced that there was in Him a mightiness of which His words, 
however mighty, were only fitful gleams. As we gaze upon Him, we are 
possesséd with but one thought—the inestimable value, for all time, of 
the life of an earnest man; a man with a high and holy destiny, speaking 
with silent eloquence from his whole being. In the countenance of such 
an one there dwells a loftiness and a light which holds the gazer spell- 
_ bound, and compels the confession that God is there. The life of our 
Lord has confirmed the unique influence of the living voice and presence 
in the education of the world. As we take to heart what His life 
teaches, dead books, the wisest saws sage ever penned, sink into the 
background, and what we crave is one glance at the face of Him who 
writes. We feel that, much as the written word is—a_ perpetual 
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standard, a perpetual reminder of man’s true self—the inspiring presence 
is much more ; that while each age may most truly cry to us : “Say 
not then what is the cause why the former times were better than these ? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this,’ one thing remains 
unchanged, does not grow superannuated, is no nearer being superseded 
now than eighteen centuries since, contains the self-commending 
prophecy of its own eternity—personal influence, direct contact of life 
with life. This it is that, as we ponder upon the Great Life, overspreads 
our whole heaven, while all circumstances of birth and education, all 
mistakes, sink, in comparison of this, below the horizon in sheer nothing- 
ness. Our faith in things fades into indistinctness, and clear and full 
rises within us faith in men. Now, as we gaze upon Him, the great 
Oculist of every age, we feel that only life can win life,—that it is con- 
tact, the touch of the healer upon the sore spot of humanity that can 
alone bring the cure. As we gaze upon Him, earnestness becomes the 
one eternal residuum of life, leavening and permeating long after, and 
independent of, the particular things in which it has been exercised ; 
it becomes that which makes the whole world kin,—the real divine seed 
of life, setting aside mathematical and logical exactness, cold measure- 
ments and balancings; while it creates, it nullifies differences ; as 
manifested in one man, it inspires in another the power to differ, so 
that every earnest man shall continue to live in different forms to the 
end of time, the true heir of the world,—the achievements of this or that 
man being counted to him also whose words, written or heard, have 
sped the other on. 

Second, The generosity of our Lord’s work. He did not come to 
preach truth absolute, rigid, lying along one line. He came full of 
sympathy. He did not come, appealing merely to the logical and reason- 
ing man, but to the feeling and acting man. His teaching consisted 
mainly in simple statements of the practical duties of life. He said, Do 
this or that. He seldom paused to give veasons for what He said and 
did. He appealed to what men intuitively apprehended, to what they 
held to and believed. He entered with the largest charity into the 
secret, the reason of being, of all the wrongheaded things of the world. 
Possessed of absolute truth Himself, He had the tenderest regard for all 
the half lights of humanity. He disarmed prejudice by deferring to it, 
by showing He understood it and yet lived above it. There is a touch- 
ing respectfulness about His conformity to baptism, for it became Him 
to fulfil all righteousness ; about His sending those whom He cured 
to the priests ; about His payment regarding the Temple-tax, lest offence 
should be given. It was thus tenderly, respectfully, that He consigned 
the dead to its sepulchre. It was thus He testified His hopefulness of the 
world. Unostentatiously, He held up before the eyes of the world His 
own perfect views of life, in which, as in a mirror, men might see them- 
selves. Quietly, He sowed the seed, and left the germ to assert itself 
naturally. He was ever careful to keep out of sight all considerations 
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that might induce a false homage ; and not only His command at certain 
times, but the whole refrain of His life was, “Tell no man.” He taught 
men, by heart kindling at touch of heart, great, heaven-reaching truths. 
His touchstone of truth was the simplest—“ If any man willeth to do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

We shall now take up some aspects and details of these two great 
ideas of our Lord’s life. 

1. We notice His originality and truthfulness. He was untrammelled 
by any forms. He was uneducated in the shows of things. Every 
word He uttered searched into the innermost depth of the essence 
of these. He had come from an obscure village of Galilee, where 
He had been brought up among honest and simple trades-people. He 
challenged men’s attention just because His views were so novel, and 
His language so unconventional. To those who were weary and jaded with 
the world’s forms, there was something irresistibly attractive about His 
freshness. The crowds that followed Him were the world’s homage to 
the spirit of things. ‘“ He speaketh as one that hath authority,” cried 
the people, “and not as the scribes.” ‘Never man spake like this 
man.” Words and names had been the commodities long dealt in by the 
world. But our Lord never used words except to express realities,— 
never used them to conceal truth. He was not in the habit of merely 
using conventional language: He reclothed the truths of the world, and 
so they came home to men’s hearts with a new and living power. His 
language was the natural reflection of the intensity of His earnestness 
and His sympathy. 

2. Impartiality is another characteristic of our Lord. In a sense, 
He had His partialities for places as well as for persons. Capernaum 
in Galilee, Bethany in Judea, were the spots where He most delighted 
to sojourn. He had his chosen band of disciples ; within that circle, 
an inner circle of three ; within that, an innermost one. Thus again 
He touches human nature, for these are the partialities familiar to every 
experience, the offspring of something instinctive in man, necessary to 
every life, necessary to the cultivation of impartial regard for all. His 
very partialities were, in a sense, evidence of His impartiality, for they 
were founded in the nature of things. We do not find that, except at 
Nazareth, our Lord’s preference excited jealousy. His exquisite tact, 
His divinely-discerning even-handedness, forced itself upon the minds 
of men. It was felt that He was too great to be the possession of any 
class, or community, or individual. He touched all human natures. 
That He touched any more peculiarly was lost sight of in presence of the 
other fact. He possessed one of the foremost qualifications of a success- 
‘ful teacher of men: He felt, and He made others feel, that all had 
claims upon Him,—that all things personal to Himself were merged in 
the higher self of humanity. 

In every view of it, this impartiality is assuredly one of the greatest 
marvels of the gospels. Humanly, the sphere of His training was a 
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narrow one. Yet was He wholly free from class bias, from partisan pre- 
judices. He had come to plead a great cause, but he was no agitator, 
no revolutionist. He came to teach equality in its only true sense. 
He came to exhibit the one human life, the forms and expressions of 
which, often mistaken for the thing, are accidental and variable, but 
which ever remains in essence the same. While He claimed their 
position for the poor, He inculcated respect for dignities, social and 
political. His scheme of reform was concerned with the spiritual, with 
the fountain-head of life. In an age in which, if in any, bitterness and 
extremes were excusable,—in an age when class and national prejudices 
were fiercely strong, He directed men’s attention to what they were, not 
to what they had. He sanctioned the spirit of rebellion as little as the 
spirit of oppression. His chosen friends were of the poorest, but He 
never taught men that vice and self-seeking are the inheritance only of 
him who wears a silken gown. He was the guest of publicans and 
sinners, but also of the rich Pharisee. Both Pharisee and Nazarene He 
reminded that there were claims higher than theirs. He came for the 
Jew first, and forbade His disciples to enter into any village of the Samari- 
tans when He sent them to preach (Matt. x. 5); but He found greater 
faith in a heathen centurion than in any of Israel ; He spoke a parable 
in which that was found in a Samaritan which was sought for in vain in 
Jewish priest and Levite, and the prophecy found actual fulfilment in 
the Samaritan leper; upon a Samaritan and a Syropheenician woman 
flowed the grace which had spread the banquet for the Jew, and which 
would not be confined. In an age of conflicting elements, He became 
the uniting-point for all, the common centre from which all diverged. 
His impartiality finds its explanation in no superhuman knowledge of the 
facts of every life, but in the universal master-truth—knowledge of self. 
To this fact He had called upon every generation of men to turn. He had 
been pupil in the school of love,—love which is at once the child and 
the parent of self-knowledge. The life-giving power of the whole is still 
the little mustard-seed, though the Christian community has grown into 
a wide-spreading tree, and many and various are the birds which have 
come to lodge and to nestle in its branches. Love conditions all, but is 
conditioned by none. We know the truth, and the truth makes us free. 
3. Our Lord sympathised with every phase of sorrow and of joy. But 

it is often difficult for the earnest man to be generous-hearted : almost 
inevitably, earnestness means narrowness of mind. It is difficult to regard 
everything as contributing to, and not rather as thwarting, the particular 
end in view. Imagine, then, one whose soul was absorbed with one 
mighty purpose—the salvation of men. Such a man might be supposed 
to be too absorbed to consider sympathetically mere accidents, as, after all, 
all phases of sorrow and joy are. A certain impatience with all that did 
not conform to an absolutely truthful view of life might be regarded as 
not inexcusable. Not unnaturally might such an one be imagined say- 
ing, “Look forward a little, and you will dry your tears, you will 
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moderate your mirth.” How trivial, in the eyes of such an one, might 
appear all that by which the world at large sets store! We can imagine 
one, deeply earnest, feeling that there was not a moment to lose, think- 
ing time misspent that is spent in pleasure. We can imagine one who 
had a fierce battle to fight for truth, becoming seared, and incapable 
of feeling interest in much of human life ; all involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously, the softer part of his nature turns to stone ; all pleasure that 
remains is a gloomy thing, a thing of work. We are apt to associate 
earnestness with such grim spiritual gianthood. 

But we find that our Lord entertained a very different view of what 
earnestness meant. Salvation was for Him a thing embracing human 
lives in their every detail. There was for Him no absolute fact of 
salvation apart from the feelings and emotions peculiar to each man. 
He never bade man or woman forget how this or that affected them 
now, in prospect of the higher purpose in which it was one day to merge. 
He who said to the widow, ‘“ Weep not,’ was the same who, though a 
few moments were to see the dead man restored to his friends, mingled 
His tears with those of the sisters at Bethany. He found His pleasure 
in His work for man, yet we find Him at the feast of Cana, and again 
and again opening up His heart to all the enjoyments of society, In 
truth, however He was occupied,—He was about the object of His 
mission. To Him, the world consisted not of scattered and isolated frag- 
ments, but of parts united in one great spiritual purpose, contributing 
to one end, with no proper existence apart from that end, and made wholly 
sacred because of it. All reality was for Him but the sum of what 
individual hearts honestly felt to be reality for themselves. 

Once more: it is no uncommon thing to find sympathy with grief. 
But to find sympathy with all forms of grief,—not with the great 
bereavements alone, but with the little griefs which have no meaning 
beyond the individual, with imaginative griefs ; to have the reality of 
this sympathy shown by readiness to sympathise with the joys of others 
too—this is rare indeed. Misfortune alone calls forth sympathy. 
Success is hailed with admiration ; it excites envy ; its notice flatters ; 
it rarely elicits sympathy. But how few frequent society, as our 
Lord did, from motives purely unselfish, to rejoice with them that 
rejoice ! 

Yet once more: the greater part of pleasure in life consists in seeing 
others happy. One even loves to look on at that in which he feels he can 
no longer join. It cannot be denied that, with the advance of age, the 
forms of our pleasures change. Pleasure becomes more a mental and 
spiritual thing, less an external thing ; more a quiet, constant thing, than 
a thing separated by a marked line from the ordinary routine of life. 
Experience will hardly lead us to suppose that our Lord could have 
found pleasure on all occasions, if on any, in scenes of gaiety for their 
own sakes. But He loved to see others happy ; and while His own 
happiness was a deeper thing, He never cast a gloom upon the mirth 
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of others. We, too, who have entered a soberer stage of life, can linger 
with a kindly smile over what we ourselves once loved to be. 

4. Notable is the facility with which our Lord passed from one phase 
of sympathy to another. One moment He is confronting the demoniac 
in the synagogue ; the next, an entirely different set of energies is called 
forth when He enters the sick chamber in His friend’s house (Mark i.). 
At one moment He is fleeing for His life from His enemies ; the next, 
He stops to cure a man blind from his birth, and to seize an opportunity 
of instructing His disciples (John ix.). One moment, He is engaged in 
prayer ; the next, He is interrupted, and courteously receives Peter and 
those who were with him (Mark i.). At one moment, He is seeking 
solitude with His disciples ; the next, He graciously receives the mul- 
titude, and proceeds to feed and to instruct them (Mark vi.). In the 
midst of His own danger, He has mercy for His injured enemy and 
heals him (Luke xxii.). In the midst of His sufferings, He thinks of 
the weeping women who followed Him, of His fellow-sufferers (Luke 
xxili.), of His friends (John xix.). One remarkable instance is recorded 
of His swift alternation from sympathy with joy, to sympathy with 
sorrow. It is related that He passed straight from the scene of joy in 
Matthew’s house to the chamber of death in that of Jairus (Matt. ix.). 
The intensity of His sympathy is marked by its elasticity and adapta- 
bility to all circumstances. 

5. Notable in our Lord’s life is also the conspicuous absence of self- 
consciousness. In one sense, self-consciousness is prominent in His 
character. He spoke unreservedly of what He was and did, so much 
so, that “the Jews” cried, “Thou bearest record of Thyself ; Thy record 
is not true.” He had that self-consciousness which is the natural tribute 
to the spirit that inspired Him. But He had not that self-consciousness 
which makes the thing said or done half false for oneself, and shears it 
of its power for others. His life is characterised by a beautiful spon- 
taneity, by a manifestation of Himself, not apart from, but in His words 
and actions ; and it was partly this that made Him the attractive power 
He was. All was so unaffected, so natural,—there was such utter absence 
of effort, that men were unconsciously carried away. Condescension 
was so wholly non-existent—He gave so freely without that fatal 
qualification, the consciousness that He was bestowing a benefit,— 
that men almost forgot what He was and gave, in the sense of what 
they became through Him. For all time, He has confirmed the truth 
that the teacher who begins and ends by standing at a conscious 
distance from the taught, will pall upon them. We behold in Him one so 
great that other men came to regard Him as the expression of 
what they themselves were, as giving utterance to their thoughts and 
aspirations. But with Scribes and Pharisees, men never forgot that they 
were teachers. They were not representative men, but men attempting, 
with fatal ignorance of human nature, to force their own personality 
upon others. Our Lord has, by the example of His life, bidden all men 
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work, but work so that others also may be inspired to work ; he has 
bidden men be content to lose themselves in others, and live, not con- 
sciously, self-assertively, but in a nobler way, in the lives and thoughts 
and aspirations of those whom they have leavened. 

W. IRELAND GORDON. 


THE BENEDICTION. 





O part of divine service in our Churches is so familiar to the eye 

and ear as the Benediction with which the service closes ; and 
yet no part seems to be so little considered. I do not remember to have 
ever heard the meaning or warrant of it expounded from the pulpit, and 
I have not seen any adequate discussion of it in the Systems of Divinity. 
This, I humbly think, is hardly creditable. For the Benediction brings 
into view topics which, besides being of great and general interest, are 
apt to cause perplexity, and certainly call for careful explanation. 

The general intention of the ordinance is sufficiently obvious. <A 
Benediction is a prayer. But it is something more. There enters into 
it a certain element of authority not found in other prayers. A child 
may very well pray for his grandfather. He may very well, in certain 
circumstances, do this in his grandfather’s presence. But it would be 
presumption for a child to lay his hand on his grandfather’s head and 
bless him. ‘“ Without all contradiction, the less is blessed of the better.” 
This is seen most clearly in patriarchal benedictions. Joseph’s act in 
presenting Ephraim and Manasseh to receive Jacob’s blessing before he 
died, was, without doubt, partly designed to impress on the hearts of 
those young Egyptian princes the truth, so apt to be forgotten in the 
palaces of Memphis and On, that their saintly grandfather, although but 
a Syrian shepherd, was a prince with God, whose blessing Pharaoh him- 
self might covet. No such superiority, personal or official, belongs to 
an ordinary minister of God’s Word. Yet every one feels that the 
Benediction carries a certain authority which does not attach to other 
prayers. The authority is as real as in the case of Jacob’s benediction, 
although resting on grounds very different. The truth is, that the 
authority which speaks in the Benediction is the authority of Christ 
Himself. The words are not the minister's own. They are of Divine 
origin and appointment. The blessing is Christ’s ; the minister is only 
the voice by which it is uttered. 

This being so, the Benediction is an ordinance partaking somewhat of 
the character which is familiar to us in the Sacraments. The Sacra- 
ments, among their other uses, are designed to make visible, to signalise, 
and so to assist faith in vividly apprehending the invisible ministration 
of grace going forward continually within the bosom of the Church of 
Christ. For example, Baptism is not only a memorial of our deep and 
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hereditary defilement before God, but a memorial, a token, a pledge of 
the truth that Divine grace can make the defiled nature clean ; and that 
a ministration of Divine grace for that end is going forward continually 
by the secret favour of the Holy Ghost. The intention of the Benedic- 
tion is not unlike. In the form most commonly employed in our 
Churches—the so-called ‘“ Apostolic Benediction”—it is a divinely- 
appointed token that there are such benefits forthcoming to those who 
seek God as “ the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.” It gives certification, moreover, that 
these vast benefits are being dispensed continually in connection with 
the ministry of Word and Sacrament. This intention of the ordinance 
of blessing the people is expressly set forth in relation to the form pre- 
scribed in the sixth chapter of Numbers, “ Speak unto Aaron and unto 
his sons, saying, On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, saying 
unto them, The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace. And they shall put my name 
upon the children of Israel, and I will bless them.” As thus explained, 
the Benediction was to be a memorial of the truth that there is, in God, 
grace for fallen men—grace and peace. It was to be, moreover, a token 
or pledge that an invisible ministration of God’s grace and peace goes 
forward continually in the consciences of the covenant people. 

If this is a just view of the Penediction, it follows that when the 
words of blessing are spoken, the congregation is warranted to look 
beyond the minister by whose lips they reach us, and to hear in them 
the voice of the Lord Jesus Himself. It is He alone who can truly put 
God’s name upon us and bless us. The form of the blessing implies 
this. It is so framed as to bring out the truth that what the congrega- 
tion hears is not a servant of Christ addressing them in his Master's 
name, but the Master Himself addressing them by His servant's lips. 
The words are no more the minister's words than are those usually 
spoken at the distribution of the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
“ Take, eat ; this is my body. This is my blood ; drink ye all of it.” 
These are Christ’s words, and every true communicant responds to them 
as Christ’s words. The case of the Benediction is the very same. The 
words of the blessing are Christ’s, and are to be received accordingly. 
The hearts of all the worshippers—aminister and people alike—ought to 
open to take in the proffered blessing, and to respond with a cordial Amen. 

This view of the Benediction is a very old one. There is reason to 
believe that it was current among the more thoughtful of the Jews before 
the time of Christ. It is beautifully brought out in the following 
rabbinical commentary on Numbers vi. 22-27, the passage in which 
the Aaronic Benediction is prescribed,—“ At the time when the Holy 
One (blessed be He) said to Aaron and his sons, Thus shall ye bless, &e., 
Israel said to the Holy One, ‘ Lord of the universe, Thou tellest the 
priests to bless us. We want only Thy blessing, and to be blessed from 
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Thy mouth, according as it is said, Look from the abode of Thy holi- 
ness, from heaven.’ The Holy One said, Although I commanded the 
priests to bless you, I am standing with them and blessing you. There- 
fore the priests stretch forth their hands, to indicate that the Holy One 
stands behind us,” &c. &c.* 

The Presbyterian Churches have always scrupled to admit any religious 
ordinance without warrant of Holy Scripture ; and, for obvious reasons, 
the demand for express Divine warrant becomes specially urgent in the 
case of institutions which partake something of the character of sealing 
ordinances. It comes, therefore, to be a pressing question, What warrant 
is producible for the Benediction ? Where is there a Divine command 
(lirecting the minister who presides in the meeting of the Church to 
recite this solemn form of blessing the people? We naturally turn, in 
the first instance, to the New Testament ; but no command is discover- 
able there. There is not even a clear example of the practice. The 
form of words known among us as the “ Apostolical Benediction ” occurs 
only in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, and there is nothing in the context there that can 
be construed as implying that it was a form appointed to be statedly 
used. This must cause difficulty to our Baptist friends, who will listen to 
no warrant for Christian ordinances that is not fetched directly and 
exclusively from the New Testament. But it causes no difficulty to us, 
for we believe that the Gospel Church, in its constitution and worship, 
proceeded on the lines laid down, once for all, in the Old Testament. 
Under the law, a form of blessing was divinely prescribed to be used by 
Aaron and his sons, and that form was constantly used in the taber- 
nacle and temple. From the temple, the use of it extended to the 
synagogue. From the synagogue it passed over into the Christian 
Church, along with many other spiritual ordinances, such as prayer, 
psalmody, preaching, and the eldership. The Benediction, accordingly, 
forms part of the rich dowry of spiritual ordinances with which the 
Gospel Church started on its career, and which it received by inheritance 
from the older dispensation. 

There is, I admit, a difficulty in connection with this particular 
ordinance which does not exist in relation to the others which have come 
down to us along with it. The form of blessing the people was originally 
delivered, as we have seen, to Aaron and his sons. It is set down in 
Numbers as a part of the sacerdotal law. The priests’ office under the 
law was threefold—to offer sacrifice at the brazen altar, to burn incense 
in the holy place, and to come forth and bless the people. This being 
so, is it right or safe to allege the Aaronic Benediction as the warrant for 
our practice? Is not this to play into the hands of the ritualists ? For, 
as every one knows, the essence of ritualism consists in making the 
Christian ministry a priesthood, and the Lord’s table an altar of sacrifice, 
the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice for sins, and the pronouncing of the 
Benediction a priestly function. 


* Smith & Cheetham : Dict. of Christian Antiquities, Art. BeNEDICTIONS, p. 198. 
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The difficulty is partly met by pointing to the undeniable fact that 
the ordinance under review passed into the Christian Church, not from 
the temple, but from the synagogue. Vitringa, the great authority in 
all matters pertaining to the synagogue, devotes a chapter to this subject 
of the Benediction. He proves that the form prescribed in Numbers vi. 
was in constant use in the synagogue worship; that although the recita- 
tion of it was performed by a priest if one happened to be present, it 
was by no means forbidden in the absence of a priest ; that, in the case 
(a very ordinary one it must have been) of a congregation being met for 
public worship without any priest, the Aaronic Benediction was recited, 
with a slight variation of form, by the minister, whoever he might be, 
who happened to preside in the public worship. This is true, and to 
the purpose. Yet it hardly goes to the root of the matter. For it 
leaves unanswered the question as to the divine warrant for this practice 
of suffering one who was not a priest to recite in the synagogue a form 
which the law prescribed to be used by the sons of Aaron. 

The difficulty can be cleared up perfectly. The truth is that this 
ordinance, known as the Aaronic Benediction, occupied a place of its 
own in the Levitical system. Careful students of the Pentateuch have 
observed that the blessing of the people was the only spiritual function 
expressly enjoined on the sons of Aaron. All the rest of their functions 
were purely ceremonial. To understand the significance of this, let it 
be observed that the ordinances in use under the Old Testament were 
of two widely different sorts. Some, being purely spiritual, were in 
their own nature catholic, and were intrinsically valuable. To this class 
belonged prayer, praise, family instruction, the Sabbatie rest. Others 
were purely ritual or ceremonial, such as sacrifice, the burning of 
incense, sprinkling with water of purification, and the like. They, too, 
had a value, but it was not intrinsic. They were valuable, not in 
themselves, but only as the shadows of good things to come. Now, 
the singular thing about the Benediction is, that it belonged both to 
the one class and the other. It certainly belonged to the class of cere- 
monial ordinances. It was assigned, as we have seen, to the priests as a 
function of their office, along with sacrifice and the burning of incense. 
In this character it was a shadow, the body of which was of Christ. As 
the high priest, after having offered sacrifice, blessed the people ; so 
Christ, after having, once for all, offered Himself without spot to God, 
thereupon began to bless the people. The last sight the disciples had 
of Him, as He was taken up, showed Him in the act of blessing them, 
and He continues to bless us still. In this character, the Aaronic 
Benediction, being a prefiguration of Christ, received its fulfilment in 
Him and then passed away. Sacerdotal Benediction is every whit 
as unlawful in Christian worship as the killing of the Passover or the 
sprinkling of the blood of a Sin-offering would be. But, as we have 
also seen, the Aaronic Benediction had another side. Although the 
Levitical law gave the blessing of the people a place among the 
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sacerdotal functions, the custom did not originate with that law; nor 
was it, under the law, absolutely restricted to the priests. Melchizedek 
and the patriarchs blessed before the law; David and Solomon blessed the 
people after the giving of the law. All this shows that the ordinance 
had a spiritual and non-Levitical character. In this character it is 
essentially catholic. And its history corresponds to its character. 
When the synagogue arose, the Levitical rites found no place in it. 
But the Benediction was not excluded. In company with prayer, and 
the reading and exposition of the Word, it formed an essential part of 
the synagogue worship from the first, and, along with them, it passed 
over to the Christian Church. 

I have said nothing regarding the form of words to be used in the 
Benediction. In the Reformed Churches, the Aaronic and the Apostoli- 
cal forms are of equal wuthority. As for the practice, it probably differs 
in different places ; but I rather apprehend that the Aaronic form is not 
so much in use in the Presbyterian Churches as it formerly was. It 
retains its place in the English Prayer-Book. To some it may seem 
that the practice of the early Reformers, in recommending the use of 
the Aaronic as well as the Apostolical form, was due to the Judaic cast 
of thought with which it has been the fashion to charge them. But 
that is certainly an error. The Aaronic form was the one they had 
been accustomed to use in the canon of the mass.* _ Its place there may 
be taken as a proof that the Early Church employed it in connection 
with the Lord’s Supper, for certainly the Aaronic Benediction did not 
come in along with the medieval corruptions of the primitive office. 

A question of greater importance may be raised regarding the proper 
use of the Benediction. Ought the use of the two Scriptural forms to 
be confined to the Church? Or may the Benediction be freely used 
in dismissing other meetings—the annual meetings of charitable societies, 
and the like? I have not left space to enter into the question, and 
therefore content myself with offering two suggestions. The authorita- 
tive style of the Scriptural forms seems to show that they are Christ’s 
Benediction of His own Church, and meant, therefore, for the Church 
alone. And this is confirmed by the rubric (as it may be styled) in 
Num. vi. 27, ‘They (the priests in blessing the people) shall put my 
name on the children of Israel.” It is not meant that no form of bene- 
diction may be legitimately used in ordinary public meetings. But 
when a benediction is used in such meetings, it seems fittest that it 
should be thrown into the less authoritative form, so as to be simply a 
brief prayer, “‘ May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, &c., be with us 
all. Amen.” 

WILLIAM BINNIE. 


* See the beautiful Tract, of date 1532, in Walch’s edition of Luther’s Works (vol. iii. 
2006-2015), entitled: “The Blessing that is Pronounced upon the People after the Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


A PROMINENT feature of society, in all Christian lands, is a distinct 

order of men, engaged in a peculiar work, to which they are set 
apart with ceremonies of deep solemnity. Separated from secular 
callings, they are supported by the contributions of others; and, in 
turn, their lives are devoted to the moral and spiritual interests of their 
fellow-men, and filled up with self-sacrificing toil in their behalf. As a 
class, they are characterised by purity of life, disinterestedness of aim, 
untiring industry, and unswerving fidelity. And while their high attain- 
ments, intellectual and moral, win from all the tribute of respect, in the 
hearts of those who have been blessed by their labours, they are cherished 
with the warmest feelings of love. 

But it is not to be expected at any time, and least of all in an age 
like the present, that such an institution as the Christian ministry will 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. Our age is wont to measure things 
by materialistic standards, and to lay its measuring line on institutions 
of the most sacred and spiritual nature, with utter disregard of any dis- 
tinction between them and things material and gross. As if one could 
measure knowledge, piety, or happiness in a bushel-measure, like corn, 
it insists upon bringing all kinds of labour to the test of productiveness, 
recognising all the while no products but those that can be seen and 
handled, and that directly promote the wealth of nations. And so, 
from quarters outside the Church of Christ, there comes a continual guo 
warranto directed against the Christian ministry. By what right, it is 
asked, do the ministers of religion claim pecuniary support from their 
fellow-men, and what do they give in return for such support? And 
why should so much of the world’s best talent and learning, which are 
needed to turn the wheels of secular industry, and carry on the work of 
the world, be withdrawn from the channels of business, to stagnate in 
pools of pious meditation, or flow feebly in unpractical and unprofitable 
endeavour? It seems to the worldling a waste of men and money, both 
of which might be utilised in developing the resources of the earth, and 
increasing the aggregate of human wealth. 

Even within the bounds of the Church, where the Christian ministry 
is held in high honour, there is very inadequate appreciation of its 
grand utility and pre-eminent importance to the world. There are 
several grounds for this assertion. The unwillingness of Christian 
parents to devote their sons to the ministry, and the reluctance of 
Christian young men to choose this as their calling in life, indicate a 
low estimate of it, as compared with other pursuits and occupations. 
Parents, especially if in good circumstances in life, seem to feel that 
they can do better by their sons than to make ministers of them. And 
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the young men, with paths of honour and profit opening before them in 
the various vocations of life, give too little heed to the claims of the 
ministry, and persuade themselves tliat they can be, not only more 
happy, but even more useful in some other calling. 

Besides, the familiar cry of “too many ministers,” raised from time to 
time by the press, and echoed by society, tends to the discouragement 
of young men who are looking towards the ministry, and to the deprecia- 
tion of the sacred office in the estimation of the Church. 

But inadequate appreciation of the ministry is especially evidenced 
by the meagre and reluctant support given to their pastors by many 
churches, and their want of liberality for the furtherance of the Gospel 
at home and abroad. While the labourer on the farm, or in the shop or 
factory, is deemed worthy of his hire, there is a latent feeling on the 
part of many church-members that the minister does not earn his salary, 
and that his support is a burden unjustly laid upon those who are 
doing the actual work of the world. And while other debts are paid 
cheerfully, or at least promptly, the minister’s salary, or each individual’s 
share of it, is doled out with reluctant hand. Food, dress, the comforts 
of home, books, schools—these are found to be necessaries of life, and 
are paid for without grudging ; but the Church and the ministry are 
too often regarded as things which might be dispensed with, or which 
may at least be put last, and put off with whatever may be to spare 
after all other things have been provided for. 

Under these circumstances, the claims of the Christian ministry present 
a subject of vast practical importance, worthy of the most thoughtful 
consideration. 

An inquiry into the origin of the sacred office carries us back to 
remote antiquity. This is no new institution, no experiment of modern 
times, seeking the adoption and begging the suffrages of the world. 
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Without any of the infirmity, it has all the glory of great age; it has 


existed throughout the generations of mankind. In the Divine economy, 
provision has always been made for the religious instruction of men. 
And this instruction has been imparted through the agency of men, some 
of whom were endowed with supernatural gifts, and spoke and wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and were sometimes solemnly 
inducted into a sacred office ; but all of whom, whether their gifts were 
ordinary or extraordinary, onl their office recognised or unrecognised, 
laboured for the spiritual improvement and eternal welfare of their fellow- 
men. From the beginning, the father of the family, or patriarch, was the 
divinely-appointed minister of religion to his household. And in the 
increasing degeneracy of mankind in the age that succeeded the Fall, 
God raised up men whose piety and wisdom qualified them to be leaders, 
and whose influence was exerted beyond the narrow limits of the family, 
upon the world. Enoch prophesied; Noah preached; through Abraham 
were given to the Church the riches of the Divine promise and the seal 
of the righteousness of faith ; Jacob proclaimed the coming Shiloh ; Joseph 
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pointed to the blessings of the future and the possession of the promised 
land ; and Moses, the great prophet of God and type of the coming 
Saviour, wrought a mighty deliverance for the Church, put it in posses- 
sion of the oracles of God, and ushered in a new dispensation, which was 
the promise and preparation of the Gospel redemption. 

And in that Mosaic dispensation, when no longer the family, but the 
nation was the Church, one whole tribe out of twelve was, by divine 
command, solemnly set apart as the ministers of religion and instructors 
of the people in holy things. For we must not fall into the common 
mistake of supposing that the functions exercised by the priests and 
Levites comprised nothing more than the offering of sacrifices and the 
performance of the elaborate ritual of temple worship. To their charge 
the law of God was solemnly committed ; it was their duty to preserve 
it, to read it in the hearing of the people, to interpret it, to teach it. 
“They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 10). The general interests of religion throughout the whole 
nation were their care. Debarred from secular pursuits, they were not 
even allowed a portion in the land upon its division among the tribes ; 
for the Lord was their portion, and the Lord’s work was to be their 
constant employment. That they might give themselves wholly to it, 
their support was made obligatory upon the other tribes, who were com- 
manded to pay them a tithe of their substance, and besides doing this, 
to treat them with the same kindness and generosity as were to be 
accorded to the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, seeing they had 
no inheritance in the land (Deut. xiv. 29). The duties of the priests 
and Levites at the temple were indeed arduous, but they occupied only 
a small portion of each individual’s time. In the days of David there 
were twenty-four courses of priests, who offered sacrifices in turn ; and 
twenty-four thousand Levites, who were also divided into sections or 
courses for the service of the house of the Lord ; besides six thousand 
who were officers and judges, four thousand porters, and four thousand 
musicians. Thus ample time was afforded to each one, when not on 
duty at the temple, for the more private, but not less important, part of 
his work,—the religious instruction and guidance of the people. And 
it is worthy of note, as an arrangement which seems to have been made 
with direct reference to this part of their work, that these ministers of 
religion dwelt, not in the city of Jerusalem, where they would be near 
the temple, but in forty-eight cities, scattered in all parts of the land, 
among all the twelve tribes, where they were easily accessible to all the 
people, and whence they could exercise a pastoral care and oversight of all. 

Ideally, the provision made for the spiritual welfare of the nation, by 
the separation of one tribe to the holy office of the ministry, was perfect. 
With holy and faithful men in the office, nothing more could be needed 
or desired. But in addition to priests and Levites, and probably because 
of their degeneracy and neglect of duty, God raised up, in course of time, 
another class of religious teachers, the prophets. In the earlier and 
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purer days of the theocracy, the prophetical function seems to have been 
rarely exercised ; but from the time of Samuel onwards, the nation was 
rarely without the presence of one or more of these servants of God. 
When the sons of Eli made themselves vile, and he restrained them not ; 
and when, under a corrupt priesthood, the people of Israel were sinking 
into vice, God raised up Samuel, and after him a succession of prophets, 
who laboured for the restoration of moral purity and spiritual worship. 
Schools of the prophets were instituted by Samuel, and continued by 
Elijah and Elisha, into which pious and promising youths were gathered, 
and there trained as religious instructors of the people. Weekly and 
monthly meetings seem to have been held by the people, to receive the 
instruction of the prophets (2 Kings iv. 23). And after the schools of 
the prophets and the emergency which called them into existence had 
passed away, God still continued from time to time to raise up men 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, to reform evils into which His people 
were falling, to speak in His behalf unto them and others, and to 
write books of Scripture which should remain the precious and enduring 
possession of all mankind. 

Still later in the history of the people of God, and apparently the 
outgrowth of peculiar circumstances and needs, the Synagogue appears. 
In this institution, bringing the means of grace to “every city” and 
within reach of the masses of the people, and combining with its cere- 
monies a large admixture of the didactic element, we see the transition 
from the Old to the New Testament worship, and the providential pre- 
paration for that grand and final agency which is now flooding the 
world with the knowledge of truth and salvation. Springing up in the 
period of the Babylonian captivity to meet the deeply felt needs of 
those who mourned their exile from the holy city and the ruin of their 
temple ; ingrafted, at the Restoration, in the worship of the nation as a 
branch whose fruit had already been found nourishing to piety ; and in 
the subsequent Dispersion transplanted to Gentile cities everywhere 
throughout the civilised world,—the Synagogue is a striking illustration 
of the provision which is ever being made, either by God’s direct 
appointment or His providential leadings, for the spiritual needs of 
man. If the people of God must. go into exile, or be scattered among 
the nations, then the institutions of religion, the means of grace, must 
go with them. If the old, local worship, with its sacrificial rites, is 
about to be broken up, and the time approaching when “neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem” shall men “worship the Father,” then 
the way must be prepared for a worship suited to all countries and 
times, and fitted to bring men to the highest spiritual attainments. 
And as the government of the Synagogue by its elders gave form to 
the constitution of the Christian Church, so its simple worship, consist- 
ing of praise and prayer, with the reading of the Scriptures and the sermon, 
or ‘‘ word of exhortation,” formed the model of those services of the 
church in which the people of God find constant profit and delight. 
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The Christian ministry, the present and final order of religious 
instructors, was instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘He ordained 
twelve, that they should be with Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach.” Other seventy also He appointed, and sent them as 
labourers into the great harvest-field. And throughout the centuries 
since His redemptive work was finished on Calvary, thousands upon 
thousands more have heard the voice of His Spirit, and have gone forth 
in obedience to His command, “Go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” Though neither priests nor prophets, in the 
technical sense of the words, Christian ministers are the historical suc- 
cessors of both, and of those who taught in the synagogues. Their work 
is higher, grander, and more blessed than that of those who went before 
them—the work of heralding a finished redemption, and publishing a 
universal offer. Yet, as the ministers of religion, the spiritual teachers 
and guides of mankind, the spokesmen of God, they are one with those 
who went before them in older dispensations. The succession is 
unbroken from the creation ; it shall continue unbroken to the end of 
the world. 

The minister of the Gospel need not apologise for his vocation. He 
can glory in its ancient origin and its illustrous history. He can claim 
many of the noblest and best of earth as his fellow-craftsmen. He can 
trace his pedigree to devoted toilers whose lives have blessed mankind, 
and heroic martyrs of whom the world was not worthy, and inspired 
apostles who sat at the feet of Jesus ; and upward through the centuries 
to holy men of God like Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Isaiah, Elijah, Samuel, 
and Moses, and Abraham the friend of God, and Noah the preacher of 
righteousness, and Enoch the seventh from Adam, who prophesied and 
who walked with God, and was not, for God took him. 

But, besides and above all this—a glory before which these names 
fade as stars before the sun—he holds his commission from Him whose 
name is above every name, the Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of 
God. This is the grand and all-sufficient vindication of the Christian 
ministry, that the Lord of Heaven and earth has said to men, “Go, 
preach.” What service is so exalted and honourable as His service ? 
What work is so worthy of human talents and human lives as the work 
to which He calls? And what golden gains, reaped in the harvest 
fields of the world’s business, can compare with the blessedness of the 
most humble and obscure servant of Christ, who toils for his Master in 
the great spiritual harvest ? In all the lofty flights of human ambition 
there is nothing so exalted as this. And while he must ever be deeply 
humbled by a sense of his own unworthiness, and amazed at the grace 
of God who has counted him faithful, putting him into the ministry, 
the preacher of the Gospel may justly feel that his office, divinely insti- 
tuted, is the highest to which man is called on earth, and his work, 
divinely appointed, the grandest in which human talent can be employed. 

“T magnify mine office.” Yet the claim of the Christian ministry 
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upon the world is not merely one of authority, but also and especially 
one of lowly and helpful service. Like their Master, the Son of Man, they 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. ‘‘ Ministers of Christ” 
on the one hand, bearing His commission, and speaking to men in His 
name,—on the other, they are “stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
They are put in trust with the Gospel, and what trust so precious has 
ever been committed to men for the use of the world? They are mes- 
sengers who bring good tidings ; and what tidings so sweet have ever 
sounded in the ears of men as the message of divine mercy and redemp- 
tion through Jesus Christ ? Carlyle says : “That a man stand and speak 
of spiritual things to men, it is beautiful ;—even in its great obscuration 
and decadence, it is among the beautifullest, most touching objects one 
sees on earth. This speaking man has, indeed, in these times, wandered 
terribly from the point ; has, alas! as it were, totally lost sight of the 
point ; yet, at bottom, whom have we to compare with him? Of all 
public functionaries, boarded and lodged on the industries of modern 
Europe, is there one worthier of the board he has? A man ever pro- 
fessing, and, however languidly, making still some endeavour to save 
the souls of men: contrast him with a man professing to do little but 
shoot the partridges of men! I wish he could find the point again, 
this speaking one ; and stick to it with tenacity, with deadly energy ; 
for there is need of him yet! The speaking function—this, of truth 
coming to us with a living voice, nay, in a living shape, and as a con- 
crete practical exemplar; this, with all our writing and printing 
functions, has a perennial place.” 

In the service which it renders to mankind, the Christian ministry is, 
firstly, a ministry of reconciliation. “God hath given unto us the 
ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was, in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us, we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God,” 2 Cor. v. 18-20. What 
a blessed ministry is this ; how full of saving power to a lost world! 
That a man should go forth among sinful, dying men, to tell them of 
divine mercy, and, as an ambassador from the court of Heaven, proclaim 
the terms of the divine amnesty ; that he should tell the perishing of 
the blessed Jesus, who came to save the lost, and point them to the 
cross on which the glorious redemption was wrought ; that he should 
plead with them, as one who has himself found mercy, to turn from their 
sins and be reconciled to God; that, by divine help, he should bring 
one after another into the enjoyment of peace, and the blessed relation 
of sonship with God ; and going on with unwearied devotion, should 
ever seek for more, and win them back to God,—among rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, in stately palaces and out in the highways and 
hedges, everywhere seeking and saving those who were lost :—is there 
any work so worthy of man’s mightiest energies? and is there any 
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service rendered by man to his fellow-man worthy for a moment to be 
compared with this? Nay, oftentimes, overwhelmed with a sense of the 
world’s sad condition and the importance of spiritual things, we almost 
feel that there is nothing else worth doing at all. And although this 
feeling is unwarranted,—for every honest calling in life has its utility, and 
men have physical and intellectual as well as spiritual needs,—yet what 
needs are so crying as those of souls that perish, and what calling is so 
freighted with blessing for mankind as the ministry of reconciliation ? 

Are there “too many ministers?” Impossible. The most pressing need 
of the world at the present hour is for thousands more, to go forth as 
ambassadors for Christ, and publish everywhere the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, and plead with men to be reconciled to God. The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few. Whole nations have never 
heard the message of redeeming grace; and even in Christian lands, 
wide regions are destitute of spiritual privileges, and thousands of 
immortal beings are hurrying to judgment without a hope in Christ. 
“Too many ministers!” There will never be enough until every shore 
shall be trodden by the feet of them that publish peace, and every son 
and daughter of Adam shall have heard the message of salvation ; until 
every city and village, every hill and valley on the broad face of the 
earth shall be ablaze with Gospel light; until every tongue shall sing the 
praises of the Redeemer, and every heart rejoice in the hope of His glory. 

Again, it is a ministry of edification. Could we suppose the whole 
world converted to God, we would see, in the wonderful achievement, not 
the completion, but only the commencement of the ministry’s blessed 
work. That work has reached only the first stage of its success in the 
conversion of the soul. The new birth is but the germination of the 
seed ; and the tender plant of grace must be cultivated and cared for, 
digged about by the hand of patient industry, and watered with many 
prayers, that it may bring forth fruit unto eternal life. The new-born 
child of God must. be fed with the sincere milk, and as he is able to bear 
it, with the strong meat of the word, that he may grow thereby ; his 
mind must be instructed, his graces confirmed, his conscience quickened, 
his capabilities of usefulness called into exercise and directed, his whole 
character developed in symmetry and strength, even unto perfection. 
This is the work which the Christian pastor aims to accomplish for every 
individual of his flock. Says the apostle Paul, “ He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ : till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv. 11-13). 
And _ he represents himself as ‘‘ warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom ; that I may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus” (Col. i. 28). 

This is a part of ministerial labour whose results cannot be estimate | 
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by figures, nor paraded in statistical reports. It wins no applause for 
the patient toiler, who waters the plants which others, it may be, have 
planted, and trains for usefulness on earth and glory in heaven the 
souls entrusted to his care. But how vast is its importance! Without 
it, the work of evangelisation would in many cases fail of its grand 
object, for converts gathered into the Church would soon relapse into 
indifference or immorality. Nay, without it, evangelisation would soon 
cease, for none would be fitted and trained to carry it on. And thus, 
were it not for this quiet and constant work of spiritual culture, religion 
itself would die, and the world sink into heathenism. 

Our Lord emphasised the importance of this ministry of edification 
when He gave to Peter the thrice-repeated charge, “Feed my sheep : 
feed my lambs.” The Apostle Paul appreciated it when he said to the 
elders of Ephesus, ‘Take heed unto yourselves, and unto the flock over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” And aggressive 
as was the great Apostle’s ministry, eager as he was to carry the Gospel 
to those who had never heard its glad sound, he nevertheless returned 
again and again to the churches he had founded, “ confirming the souls 
of the disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith.” If he 
may be called a benefactor of mankind who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, what shall we call him through whose 
influence in a community the vile weeds of vice and immorality give 
place to a harvest of virtue, and holy affections and generous deeds 
multiply and abound? Like the seed growing secretly, this work of 
the Christian minister is silent, unobtrusive, unnoticed, perhaps despised, 
by the world ; but its fruit is abundant and precious. Like the salt 
which purifies and the light which illumines, the pastor’s influence is a 
perpetual benefaction to the earth. In restraining vices, preventing 
follies, and enlightening ignorance; in strengthening souls against temp- 
tation, helping them onward in the varied experiences of the Christian 
life, training them for work in the vineyard of God, guiding them in 
effort, and leading them upwards to high spiritual attainments and rich 
spiritual enjoyments,—his work is one of the largest factors in the pro- 
duction of human civilisation, prosperity, and piety. 

Once more, it is a ministry of consolation. One of the most devoted 
of the early preachers of the cross, the companion and fellow-labourer of 
Paul in his first missionary journey, was surnamed by the Apostles, 
“Barnabas, which is being interpreted, the son of consolation.” And such 
are all the ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ,—sons of consolation, 
comforters of those who mourn, sympathising helpers of all who are in 
trouble or distress. They are servants of Him who was “ anointed to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive and the recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised ;’ who invited to His sympathy and 
help all the weary and heavy-laden, and said to His sorrowing disciples, 
“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” The Gospel 
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they preach has healing balm for all the wounds of humanity ; and it 
is theirs to apply the balm to wounded hearts, to soothe the sorrows of 
earth with heavenly consolation. Everywhere we behold them following 
close upon the track of human woe, to assuage its anguish, remedy its 
evil, and gather up for the good of men the spiritual blessings it conveys. 
In the abode of poverty they are familiar and beloved guests, cheering 
earthly privation by the disclosure of heavenly riches. By the bedside 
of the sick they are found, pointing to the Great Physician. In the 
house of mourning and by the open grave, where hearts are breaking 
with sorrow, and inexorable death holds sway, they ever stand to tell of 
Him who is the resurrection and the life, and point to the mansions in 
the Father’s house which He has gone to prepare. 

Can the world afford to be without this ministry of consolation ? 
Can it afford to silence this voice of good cheer which comes across the 
dark and troubled waters of life’s sea; or put out this light which 
illumines the valley of the shadow of death? Surely not, while it is 
the abode of affliction and sorrow ; not while there are such things on 
earth as privation, and pain, and care, and trouble, and death. Even 
those who, in prosperity, neglect and despise the ministers of Christ, are 
ready to listen to them when sickness and trouble come, and send for 
them when death invades the household. Careless and hardened as 
they may be, they cannot bear to follow their dead to the grave with- 
out some word of comfort from the Gospel. Hostility itself vanishes 
when the crying needs of the heart are felt ; and they who once regarded 
the Christian minister with aversion and contempt, now look to him for 
comfort, and lean upon him for support. 

Combining these elements in one living, loving service, what calling in 
which man is engaged is so fraught with good to the world? It deals 
with the highest and most precious interests of humanity. And its 
results, unbounded by the horizon of time, stretch onward for ever, fill- 
ing eternity with blessedness and glory. 

We would press the claims of the ministry upon the young men of 
the Church. There is need of more labourers in the great harvest-field. 
This is a field that is ever enlarging its bounds with the increase of 
population, the settlement and growth of new countries, and the open- 
ing of heathen nations to the Gospel. The Macedonian cry is ever 
growing louder and more pathetic, and the need more urgent for the 
strong reinforcement of the ranks of the ministry. How sad it is to 
learn, that in some even of the leading denominations of the Church, 
there are not enough ministers to hold the ground already occupied, 
still less to go forward with aggressive work ; that there is in the col- 
leges a dearth of candidates for the sacred office ; and that the annual 
number of ordinations is less that that of deaths in the ministry! 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (which 
met last May in Madison, Wisconsin), says in his report: “ From present 
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prospects in the colleges, we shall have, for several years to come, an 
accession to the ministry of only 56 a-year, when we require 110 new 
men every year merely to fill up our losses. We need 47 more to keep 
pace with the increase of our churches. We should have, therefore, 157 
new ministers each year ; against which need we have only these 56 a- 
year to expect, together with what additions may come in from 
indepe , as the most we can reasonably expect. 
These most favourable calculations show that we shall run behind at 
the rate of 57 ministers a-year.” That the ministry of this Church can- 
not afford such decrease in its numbers is evident from another fact, 
stated by Dr. R. M. Patterson in the Presbyterian Review for July,— 
namely, that for 4100 ecclesiastically organised fields which need 
pastors, there are only 3900 ministers and HnenSiates who could, without 
cramping other departments of ministerial labour, be placed in them. 
And the same writer shows that this state of things exists in other 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in America and Europe, and in the 
Congregational, Episcopal, and other denominations. 

These facts are significant, and demand the thoughtful consideration 
of young men. Not that we would have any enter the sacred office who 
are not called of God, but that every Christian young man, in looking 
forward to the work of life, and considering the needs of his fellow-men 
for his service, should inquire diligently whether he may not be called 
of God to devote himself to the ministry of the Gospel. And if so, he 
should obey the divine call promptly and gladly. 

The privations and hardships of the ministry, contrasted with the 
attractions of worldly business and worldly wealth, tend to deafen many 
young men to the call of God, and turn them aside from the great work 
in which their talents are so urgently needed. They do not intend to 
neglect the service of God, or fail in duty to their fellow-men ; they 
simply choose an easier, more attractive, and, they try to think, a better 
way. They think that they can be more useful in other callings in life ; 
that they can do more good by accumulating wealth, and consecrating 
it to God ; and that, at the same time, they can escape the trials and 
toils of ministerial life, and have more of earthly comfort and happiness. 

This reasoning is plausible. It is true that men may serve God faith- 
fully in any calling in life; and the Lord hath need of men who will 
consecrate their business to Him, and pour their wealth into His 
treasury for the advancement of His cause. And if a man be not 

called to the ministry, there is nothing better for him to do than this. 
But no consecration of wealth, especially of wealth whose accumulation 
is only a possibility of the future, is equivalent to a consecration of owr- 
selves, our talents, our lives, directly to the work of God in the salvation 
of men. And no calling in life is so full of the promise and potency of 
human welfare and of the glory of God as the ministry of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


In the highest ideal of life are joined two hinne--Sliendile with 
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God, and usefulness to man. A life spent without realising either of 
these is an utter and melancholy failure. That is the grandest and 
noblest life which combines both these elements in the highest degree. 
And in no vocation is there so great a possibility of attaining this as in 
that of the Christian minister. Separated from secular callings, engaged 
in the study of divine truth, a man of prayer, a labourer together with 
God,—he is in a great degree exempt from those worldly and sensual 
influences which hinder the growth of piety, and walks with God in the 
exercise of his holy calling. Yet, on the other hand, his life is not one 
of monkish seclusion, but of daily contact with his fellow-men, and 
of daily toil in their behalf—a life whose whole energies are bent to the 
one work of doing good. In him is realised the picture drawn by an 
old poet :— 
“ Man of lofty nature looks up 
To heaven, so calm and pure and beautiful. 
He looks below, but not contemptuously ; 
For there he sees reflections of himself 
As a poor child of nature ; and he feels 
A touch of kindred brotherhood, and pants 
To lead the weak and erring unto heights 
Which he so joyous treads ; nay more, descends 
Into the smoky turmoil and the roar 
Of the rude world,—his hands at work on earth, 
His soul among the clouds, dwelling with God 
And drinking of His Spirit.” 


There is need throughout the whole Church of a higher and juster 
appreciation of the ministry. If pious young men are turning aside to 
secular pursuits, and the supply of ministers is failing, is it not because 
of the discouragements to the sacred office presented by the indifference, 
censoriousness, and parsimony of the Church,—indifference which leaves 
the candidate to struggle through his long course of preparation as best 
he may, or gives him scanty and reluctant aid,—censoriousness which 
subjects the minister to a life-long ordeal,—and parsimony which doles 
out to him a niggardly support in return for his devoted service? If 
there are “ too many ministers,” is it not in the sense—the only sense 
in which it can be true—that there are more than the Church is willing 
to send forth into the great field, whose waving grain is white for the 
harvest 2 And if there are evils which the Church laments,—if her 
ministers are incompetent, or insufficient, or restless,—under the blessing 
of her exalted Head, it is in her power to remedy such evils, to call into 
her service the most gifted of her sons, to give permanency and content 
to the pastoral relation, to inspire her ministers with new consecra- 
tion and new power, and crown their labours with grand success. And 
these things are to be attained, first of all, through the hearty recogni- 
tion of the divine authority and pre-eminent usefulness of the ministry. 

The ministers of Christ ask no superstitious homage ; they claim no 
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lordship over God’s heritage ; they are not greedy of filthy lucre. But 
they are entitled to receive the cordial appreciation, the sincere affection, 
the generous support, the earnest prayers, and the hearty co-operation 
of the people of God, and the grateful recognition and esteem of the 
world. 





W. B. Noster. 


THE PERILS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
COLONIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


HE first and great necessity of the Colonies is religion—Christianity. 
We have everything, literally everything, else. We have fine 
continents and islands upon which the Anglo-Saxon stock not only 
thrives but improves. We have abundance of food, abundance of 
money. The colony may be poor, but the individual is rich: he either , 
has enough or can have enough, or he is positively wealthy. We, more- 
over, are rapidly possessing all the implements of civilisation, all the 
education of older countries, even the refinement of modern society. 
Walking through the streets of Melbourne or Sydney, it would puzzle 
you to tell what want, which you were accustomed to have supplied in 
Great Britain or America, cries here in vain for its complement. You } 
can have a coach, a cab, a bus, or a railway, if you wish to travel by 
land ; you can have a well-appointed steamer if you wish to travel by 
sea. You can have your newspaper on the breakfast-table, side by side 
with the ham, chicken, or any other kind of food you were accustomed 
to in the parlours of Old, or New England. You can rush to your office 
as merchant, manager, or clerk, and pass hundreds or thousands of 
pounds through your hands during the day. You can lunch sumptu- 
ously or modestly, according to your means, in the café at midday, You 4 
can have your soup, roast beef, custard, and dessert in your own mansion 
in the evening. If you love to stay at home, you can sit at your sea- 
coal fire and read your magazine or novel from the neighbouring lending 
library or reading-room ; or, if your-appetite be voracious, you can go to 
the public library. If you are fond of the concert, the ball-room, or the 
theatre,—if you like an oratorio or a political meeting, your wish may be 
gratified. And thus onward might we enumerate. 

Of course, we have not all these things in perfection everywhere. The 
lonely shepherd in his shieling, or the miner in his tent, does not enjoy 
the luxuries of life in this degree any more than do similar classes at 
home. The small town or the embryo township has the appliances of 
society only in a rudimentary form. Nevertheless, here is the type 
which varies in quantity and quality according to circumstances. And 
thus we have in substance, and in most instances the beginnings, of 
every worldly comfort and worldly enjoyment. We can by no means 
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be regarded as country cousins. This is, on the contrary, the light in 
which we regard you who stagnate in the old worlds. When we fondly 
revisit our paternal shores, we cannot remain. You are altogether too 
slow. Most of you are “duffers.’ Your railways threaten us with 
death ; your beggars disgust us by asking us for a penny when the only 
convenient coin we can find is half-a-sovereign ; your ways are penuri- 
ous ; your speech is cautious ; your climate murky ; and back we must 
hasten to breathe our freer air, and bask under our sunnier skies. 

With our communities in this state, and advancing on this path at 
the speed, not of England but of America, it is plain that what we 
need in the highest degree is an abundance of the preserving “salt.” 
All our prosperity will lead us only where idleness and fulness of bread 
have in all ages conducted individuals and nations without this. And 
though we have our churches and Sunday schools, our many good men 
and good women, there are not wanting signs of the atheistic spirit 
which a material prosperity brings in its train. Alas! how dark are 
the shadows which we might introduce into a picture of colonial life, 
and how mighty are the influences which struggle against its infant 
Christianity, and how difficult to believe in the final triumph of the 
Gospel did we not believe in the omnipotence of God ! 

There is the atheism of indifference. The keen pursuit of worldly 
good altogether drowns the divine instincts in many souls. How do 
men die? Let us relate a few examples occurring within a limited area 
and time. A station hand, of (say) thirty-five, serves his season, 
descends from the lonely region to the nearest Accommodation-House, 
cashes his cheque, and mopes about for a week; at last he instructs his 
landlady to send home money to his mother, and goes into an outhouse 
where he deliberately hangs himself. Another, for no reason that any 
one could guess, save from a weariness of life, is found dead in his 
“bunk,” having opened a vein and permitted life slowly to ebb away. 
We followed to the grave a young girl, who, having been checked by 
her mistress for misconduct, ran and threw herself into the surging tide. 
Of two men on shipboard, one lands and drinks enough to be quarrel- 
some, returns to the vessel and provokes his fellow to fight ; one falls 
overboard and is seen no more. How easy would it be to enlarge in 
this direction, and to describe scenes which were sorrowful enough to 
witness !—but the subject is too painful. Suffice it to say that we see, 
in such events, rents which reveal the horror of the human soul when it 
finds itself destitute of God. And the temptations to an atheistic life 
abound. There is no discredit attaching to it. Religion is often 
ignored as an old-world thing which modern enlightenment is fast 
abolishing, and is only the cloak of knaves and fools. Here is a state 
of mind which is one of the perils and difficulties of colonial Christianity. 

If we take again the treatment of the Sabbath, we see another of the 
perils and difficulties of the Colonies. We assume that the existence 
of the Sabbath is necessary to the existence of the Church ; and that 
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the respect, or want of respect for the Sabbath, among English-speaking 
Christians at least, will indicate the prevalence or otherwise of true 
religion. And here it is curiously supposed that the only upholders of 
Sabbath observance are Scotchmen or Presbyterians. Whether this be 
so or not, there is a pious fringe in all religious communities who have 
Sabbath-keeping instincts. But the mass, even of professing Christians, 
we fear, give the whole subject the cold shoulder. The Episcopalian 
dignitaries will ery out loudly if you touch their Good Fridays or 
Christmas, but the Sabbath may take care of itself. Those who are not 
indifferent are rabid and bitter in their denunciations of the “Sabba- 
tarians,’—the “Pharisees,” and “hypocrites,” who love the Lord’s Day. 
Sometimes even a “sacred” concert may be held in the town-hall, 
where amateurs will sing gratuitously for the benefit of the local 
hospital—which hospital finds its funds but poorly increased by this 
pious benevolence, the “expenses” swallowing up most of the proceeds. 
A Government Minister has been known to give the employés of his 
department, with their wives and children, a Sunday pic-nic and a trip 
on the railway by way of a treat. If you object to a railway being run 
on Sunday, you are treated to an account of the drinking and hypocrisy 
which all these orators and writers witnessed or heard of in Glasgow. 
You must be a Scotchman and a hypocrite if you suggest that the 
reading-room or the museum ought to be closed on the first day of the 
week. It is not so astonishing, though not the less deteriorating, to 
find that, in the digging townships, especially in their early days, the 
buying and selling of the week are done on that day. In like manner, 
we have met the sportsman returning with his gun on his shoulder and 
his game in his hand at the time when the Sunday school was 
dispersing for the day. Here, in short, the leeway which the Churches 
of the Colonies have to make up is, indeed, grievous and appalling. 
The sentiment of the community is not sufficient to uphold the law and 
custom of England on this great question. The moment any new 
inroad is proposed, it is accepted, often without the slightest opposition. 
Grave, indeed, is here the task of Colonial Christianity. 

What shall we say of the Colonial newspaper? Is its influence 
favourable to living Christianity or the reverse? Here opinions will 
vary according to locality. The New Zealand press, as far as we have 
observed it, is, on the whole, respectful. If, on the other hand, we take 
the Melbourne papers as types more or less reproduced elsewhere, their 
attitude to religion is, as a whole, bitterly hostile. Of course what they 
object to is fanaticism, hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and so forth ; they are in 
favour of rational religion, whatever that means. And the ignorance 
and malevolence sometimes displayed are positively pitiful—so pitiful 
that we must often suppose the writers to be quite conscious of the 
silliness of their own effusions, and indite the stuff they serve up to 
their readers only because they think it will “take.” We noticed that 
an article on Messrs. Moody and Sankey, which appeared in one of 
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those papers at the time these gentlemen were labouring in England, 
attracted attention, even in Great Britain, as being scurrilous beyond 
anything a home paper would venture to produce. The conceit and 
self-sufficiency in things religious, which we sometimes witness, would 
be simply amusing, were it not that, the subject being a grave one, we 
cannot but pity the poor creatures who, willingly or unwillingly, pen 
these absurd lucubrations. They must have the poorest opinion of the 
religious knowledge or faith of their supporters. Once upon a time, a 
Colonial, Dr. Davis, entertained the Melbourne public with sketches of 
the leading preachers and lecturers on religious themes; and the 
sketches were worth reading if you had a taste for exhibitions of 
ignorance and conceit, which he attempted to conceal by an endless 
flow of words and high-sounding phrases, interlarded with anecdotes and 
allusions which the reading of a book of pulpit table-talk would supply. 
No pope ever walked more proudly among his minions, nor king looked 
more benignantly or sternly upon his courtiers than did this empty- 
headed youth—for so we judged him to be—upon the men whom he 
was pleased to criticise. There was one paper of which Victoria could 
boast which exceeded anything we ever saw elsewhere in cold-blooded 
attacks upon revealed religion ; and which was so diligently pushed, that 
you met with it in almost every reading-room in the Colonies. The 
only consolation which such a phenomenon afforded was, that the 
garbage it supplied was so offensive, and the animus so plain, that even 
a prejudiced reader must have taken its statements ewm grano. 

The reader will naturally ask whether there are no representatives of 
the other side of the question. Yes, there are,—but how few. Would 
that men like the late Dr. Cameron, and newspapers such as his Southern 
Cross, could be multiplied. The ignorant scribes who air their smart- 
ness at the expense of Christianity would then find it inconvenient to 
betray themselves when they were certain that such an Ithuriel spear 
as his would expose the nakedness of the land. This is a department 
of Christian usefulness, we remark in passing, which has never yet 
received the attention it merits. Why should not Christian men lay 
down their thousands to sustain a Christian newspaper, as well as 
expend on any other form of Christian philanthropy? The answer given 
to this is, that few are in the least affected by what the newspaper says, 
that most men know that what is written is simply something prepared 
for the market. Would that it were so! We fear, however, on the 
contrary, that, especially in communities where the newspaper is almost 
the only fountain of knowledge, its influence, though silent, is vast. 
Those who diligently read, during the week, the print that scoffs at 
religion, will be but poorly prepared for feeling the power of the evan- 
gelical utterances of the Sabbath day. 

Some wise and pious individuals have fallen upon a method of 
propagating the truth through the newspaper, and supplying food for 
men’s souls, which ought to be mentioned to their honour—the inser- 
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tion, as an advertisement, of a weekly sermon. The sermons selected 
are generally the choicest products of Mr. Spurgeon’s prolific pen. We 
know that in many quarters this is the chief attraction of the journals in 
question, and is, in a multitude of instances, almost the only spiritual 
food within reach. We are afraid, however, notwithstanding all such 
counteracting influences, that the power of the press is on the whole 
deleterious to Christianity, and one of the signs of its present weakness. 
The press, if unfriendly, is ever a formidable foe to the Christian Church. 

Again, our avowed infidelity is coarse and blatant. It, too, has its 
peculiarities, and is more prominent than in older countries, because the 
public is less numerous, and topics of public interest are fewer. We 
have read lectures by the apostles of negation, which they themselves 
evidently thought clever and satirical, but which would have furnished 
admirable weapons of attack on their own position. They judge believers 
by themselves, ask how they would act were they in the place occu- 
pied by Christians, and then loudly denounce this supposed conduct. 
The assault is utterly beside the mark, and only reveals the heart of its 
concocter. And because such is the strain of most of these pitiful 
declaimers, they very seldom are able to boast of many open followers. 
One of this tribe, whose recent habitat was Sydney, began life as a 
preacher of the Free Methodist Church ; then became a Swedenborgian, 
then a Church of England clergyman ; then a Spiritualist ; and is now 
a Spiritualist and lecturer against the Bible. It cannot be supposed 
that men of this type will gather around them a large company of dis- 
ciples, or will do much to further the triumph of infidelity. Another 
specimen of the same school, a female, we once listened to in no less a place 
than the Athenzum of Melbourne. She delivered what she called “an 
. inspirational lecture,” and it is just possible that the large and evidently 
sympathising audience believed in the “inspiration of her speech ;” for 
they who accept an idiotic creed like Spiritualism are capable of any 
amount of credulity. We do not, however, judge of the prevalence of 
scepticism by such portents as these. But, that scepticism and an indif- 
ference which finds its excuse in scepticism, largely prevail, no one will 
deny. Much of it originates in ignorance ; and where there is no Christian 
reading or hearing, and only one side is heard, while the other is mis- 
represented, it is nothing wonderful if many take for granted that what 
is never contradicted in their hearing must be true. 

Yet again, there are reasons of life and habit which alas! dispose too 
many to receive with greediness the infidel objection, and to nourish 
with a secret delight the doubt which it inspires. Thus it comes about 
that Mill and Darwin have a larger proportion of disciples than in 
older countries. You will find books like “Supernatural Religion ” 
in quarters where, in other communities, a similar phenomenon would 
startle and alarm. Colonial Christianity has the battle of infidelity to 
fight with far greater determination, and on a much more extensive 
scale than the Christianity of old England. 
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What shall we say of Romanism? Does it abound? Yes, it 
does, and often occupies a very prominent position. How it happens 
that Ireland should send out one continuous stream of its Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, we cannot tell, but of the fact there cannot be a 
doubt. The digging township especially belongs to them. The Romish 
chapel is the first place of worship ; and the Romish priest “the first 
minister of religion” who makes his appearance. There is also the 
usual amount of pseudo-liberality regarding this subject on the part of 
nominal Protestants. The priest, British or foreign, is the same indi- 
vidual you meet elsewhere ; and the closer you come in contact with 
him and his system, the less will you desire his presence. <A plain man 
met one of these gentry on one occasion, and was told by the priest 
that he could only get to heaven by becoming a Roman Catholic. “I 
know,” he answered, looking the priest full in the face, “a good many 
Catholics, and if they get to heaven I do not wish to get there.” 
Romanists do not rejoice, however, in many converts. The mixed 
marriage, so sadly common, is the most fertile source, apart from immi- 
gration, of Romish growth. In many places the female sex is in the 
minority, but somehow the would-be suitor may find, if he choose, a 
help-meet in this community. In a digging township, conversing with 
a digger, we asked him in parting, as the night was well advanced and 
he had a considerable distance to go, if he was returning all alone, and 
if his “ mate” had gone on before. “Oh no,” he replied ; “ he is here 
still, and will be ready to go with me immediately ; but the truth is, he 
is busy paying his addresses to a young lady.” ‘“ Not a Roman Catholic, 
I hope?” ‘Yes, a Roman Catholic ; do you know there is but one un- 
married Protestant female in the whole place ?” 

But though Romanism is pretentious and portentous enough, we do 
not think there is much reason to fear that it will ever exceed, propor- 
tionally, its present dimensions. The tone of colonial life is too free and 
frank to afford a proper soil for its growth. The only condition of its 
success is that living Christianity should die out, and then, as nature 
abhors a vacuum, it might be the resort of empty souls and a refuge 
from infidelity. But, as we trust that the Colonial Churches will wax 
stronger and stronger, the truth will be too strong and vigorous for its 
Roman counterfeit to usurp its place. 

The last peril, and we should say the least peril to Colonial Christ- 
ianity, is the so-called Broad Churchism. It is quite natural to suppose 
that this phase of religious thinking should be very congenial to a new 
country ; and so it is. There is everything to nurse it. When men 
cut themselves off from old associations, they are apt to cast off the 
opinions connected with them. Moreover, how many professed Christ- 
ians there are who discover, and fail not to avow the fact when they 
join the new society, that they made their past profession in ignorance, 
but have grown wiser since. There are many of this class in all the 
colonies. Besides this, multitudes leave the shores of Great Britain 
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profoundly ignorant of divine truth, but who, now hearing much said 
against it, and knowing no answer or explanation themselves, fall from 
their profession on the first assault. Hence there is much Broad 
Churchism of the broadest kind. The clergy are exposed to the same 
influences, and unless their foundation is sure, they are almost certain to 
fall. You are exposed to a process of sapping and mining. The tone 
of society is intensely worldly. You cannot fail in some measure to be 
affected by it. And if you let this influence work its way, you will 
begin to utter divine truths with bated breath, and to gloss over un- 
palatable doctrines as if modern enlightenment had all but abolished them. 

Then there must be a compensation for the absence of definite state- 
ments of truth in the shape of Ritualistic worship. Such is the path 
which will naturally be pursued. And there are illustrations of the 
process, though happily few, very few; but why? Because Broad 
Churchism requires for its continued sustenance an endowed (not 
necessarily an established) Church. Where the ministerial or profes- 
sionial income is secure, or where the possibility of removal is difficult, 
men can continue to teach and to propagate views at variance with the 
evangelical faith. ‘The old English Presbyterians found, when they 
broached Socinian views, that they were left to preach to empty benches, 
but their emoluments were secure, and they kept their places and grew 
broader. The colonial preacher who should find himself at variance 
with the creed of his Church would soon also find himself bereft of an 
audience. Nothing will continue to attract the multitude, nothing will 
continue to be supported by the multitude, but an evangelical creed. 
The Broad Church preacher saws off the branch on which he sits. 
Hence, as the colonial Churches have not yet reached the stability and 
wealth of the home Churches, the teacher of a “ liberal” faith will soon 
find his occupation gone, and he must betake himself to another. 

It is a significant circumstance, and in accordance with our assertion, 
that the American Churches are less infected by neological tendencies 
than are the British. And this is the reason: the prosperity of the 
congregation depends upon the faith of the preacher. There is no 
accumulated wealth to sustain an emasculated creed. For this reason, 
we repeat that while colonial life naturally tends at first to loosen old 
bonds, we have here a corrective so influential that Broad Churchism 
can scarcely be said to exist among the colonial Churches. They could 
not afford it. It would bring their speedy extinction. There, as 
elsewhere, the most evangelical preacher has the largest congregation, 
and the most evangelical Church will eventually be the strongest. “The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 

- But though this peril is thus counteracted, the thoughtful reader will 
perceive that the task before the colonial Churches is no ordinary one. 
Amid so many perils and difficulties, an infant Christianity is ever in 
danger of being strangled. And if we were to overlook the divine forces 
behind the scenes, we should certainly despair. But even if the Churches 
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which have to combat all these oppositions be weak, yet their strength 
is the might of Omnipotence, which can never be baffled. 

Let us add, that the Churches which of all others ought most to influ- 
ence these youthful states are those of the Presbyterian order, because 
they have a definite creed and an educated ministry. It is to be antici- 
pated, also, that since they are rejoicing in the Pan-Presbyterian move- 
ment, as it ensures to them the sympathy of the Presbyterian Churches 
all the world over, they will thereby receive a fresh impulse to play their 
part manfully in the christianisation of the world. Nowhere will The 
Catholic Presbyterian be read more eagerly than in the Colonies ; no- 
where will its records of Christian work and enunciation of Christian 
principles produce more fruit. 

A. F. Dovatas. 


THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY— 
JULIUS MULLER. 


HOUGH but recently removed from among us, and, for some time 
previous to his death, laid aside from active life, Julius Miiller 

may well claim our regard as one of the most eminent theologians 
of the present day. The man was personally a mighty force in his 
time, as he still remains intellectually a mighty force for all times. A 
Professor successively in the Universities of Marburg, Gottingen, and 
Halle ; the joint-projector, with Nitzsch and Neander, of one of the 
highest periodicals of Christian life and knowledge; the author of a work 
which occupies a somewhat unique position in the many-sided literature 
of German theology, Julius Miller has yet another claim on our regard, 
and a claim which will especially commend itself to the readers of The 
Catholic Presbyterian. He was the earliest promoter of evangelical 
union in Prussia, perhaps one of the earliest promoters of evangelical 
union anywhere. The distinction between essentials and non-essentials 
in the creeds of Protestantism is quite of recent date ; in the creed of 
Catholicism such a distinction does not exist. Yet, where it is ignored, 
evangelical union is impossible. That union is based upon the notion 
that there is in the Christian temple an outer as well as an inner court. 
It is founded on the belief that there are points on which men may agree 
to differ, by reason of the strong conviction with which they are united 
on more vital points. It is not too much to say, that up to the present 
century, the belief of Protestantism coincided with the unvaried belief of 
Catholicism, that he who offends in one theological point is guilty of all. 
The man who, under these circumstances, advocated the principle of evan- 
gelical union was a man of no common courage, and deserves no common 
credit. He was practically in the position of a heretic, because his very 
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advocacy was built upon the conviction that certain things were non- 
essential which the Church still regarded as vital elements. Miiller had 
to bear the brunt of this imputation The Lutheran Church was violently 
opposed to his scheme, and he had to contend for it both by word and 
pen. He has lived to see the prejudice removed, and to behold the work 
of evangelical union not indeed consummated, but in the act of consum- 
mation. Yet let us not forget that what has now become natural to the 
Christian life, has been naturalised by struggle and through pain. Let 
us remember that the atmosphere which has become our nature was 
originally foreign to humanity, and was long breathed with difficulty. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the pioneers of every great movement, for 
it is they emphatically who have to bear the burden and heat of the day. 
Miiller prepared the soil, and we have entered into the fruit of his labours. 
When, in 1846, he stood forth as the champion of a somewhat novel 
cause, he experienced little sympathy from surrounding nations, and pre- 
eminently little from our own. Scotland was then passing through her 
hour of religious crisis ; she had just been rent asunder by the great 
Disruption controversy, and, in the freshness of mutual recrimination, 
there was bitterness on every side. Yet here there has been a singular 
parallel between the experience of collective Scotland and the single 
experience of Julius Miiller. Scotland has come nearer to the desire 
for evangelical union since the days of her Disruption than ever 
she did before them; the tendency to unite her religious elements 
has grown out of their tendency to separation. Miiller’s life has 
had a kindred experience ; his desire for brotherhood has followed a 
stage of intense individualism—an individualism in which, in Germany, 
he stood almost alone. Alike in the man and in the nation, it has been 
the unfailing law of Protestant life that separation must precede union. 
Catholicism starts with brotherhood, but it is a brotherhood imposed 
from without, and its binding cord is often frail and slender ; Protest- 
antism starts with individual self-contemplation, but the self-contempla- 
tion reveals the sympathetic needs of a world within, which prepare the 
way, and necessitate the advent of brotherhood, and the brotherhood 
attained by such a process is united by iron bands. 

Let us look now at the individualism of this man which has issued in 
so wide a sympathy. Like most strong tendencies, it was the immediate 
result of a reaction. Since the days of Fichte, Germany had almost 
lost sight of the human individual in the general idea of humanity. 
Men had been absorbed in man, the interests of the soul had been lost 
in the interests of the race. The Left Hegelianism had obtained the 
mastery over the German mind, and that mastery was the servitude, if 
not the extinction, of the individual. Humanity was contemplated as a 
vast ocean, of which the separate lives of men were but the accidental 
spray. Nothing was regarded with interest which did not concern the 
race as a whole. The units were called upon to yield themselves up to 
the mass, to sacrifice their being to the being of universal humanity. 
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There was something plausible in this universalism ; it seemed to pro- 
mise the destruction of personal selfishness, but it purchased that destruc- 
tion at a very dear cost. With all its glamour of romantic poetry, it 
was really the death of that moral sentiment which alone keeps poetry 
alive. It was on the moral world that it entrenched most severely. It 
said that every possession which separated the individual from the race 
was a possession to be sacrificed. What is that possession which most 
distinctly separates the individual from the race? Is it not moral 
responsibility ? Is not moral responsibility precisely that element which 
I cannot transfer to another, and which another cannot transfer to me ; 
and if so, is not the merging of the individual in the race the inevitable 
extinction of this sentiment ? When the sense of moral responsibility 
dies, the sense of sin must also die, and the experience of the German 
world had amply confirmed this. Men had ceased to view religion as a 
support to the moral needs of man; they had come to contemplate it 
simply as a source of intellectual speculation. They had ceased to view 
systems of theology from the standpoint of human guilt and corruption ; 
they had come to look upon it merely as a natural and inevitable unfold- 
ing of the Divine life. A plan of salvation from sin had lost its charm 
because sin itself had lost its sting, and to the eye of philosophic Germany 
there seemed nothing in the nature of this world which made it unfit to 
be a Pantheistic emanation of God. 

It was in protest against this long-prevalent and this wide-spread 
tendency that Julius Miiller arose. His mission was essentially one of 
reaction. His whole bent of mind was individualistic. He had no 
sympathy, perhaps not even an adequate acquaintance, with that doctrine 
which is now known by that expressive modern word, solidarity. He 
was impressed with what Bruno Bauer would call the “ Pectoral 
Theology ’—that is to say, the religious sentiments of the individual 
breast. He felt the great question to be, not whether his life were a 
wave of the universe, but whether his soul were a personal mirror of a 
personal God. He was little concerned with tracing the evolution of 
moral sentiments ; he took the moral sentiment as he found it then and 
there. Conscience was a fact, and a fact which demanded recognition. 
The individual cry was to him the loudest cry in the universe, and he 
was determined that, if he could prevent it, it should not be stifled. Nor 
was Miiller alone in his reactionary tendency ; for, at the very same 
moment, a similar process of revolt against the existing state of things 
was actuating a mind in other respects dissimilar to his own. In 1839 
there appeared two books which have exercised a deep and abiding 
influence on the religious life of Germany. In many things they 
were unlike, in some things they were contradictory, but they 
were singularly agreed in this, that both sought for Christianity 
her long-denied personal basis; the one was Dorner’s “Person of 
Christ,” the other was Miiller’s “Doctrine of Sin.” The differences 
of the writers only serve as a foil to their agreement. Dorner is 
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a theological philosopher, Miiller is a philosophic theologian. Dorner’s 
mind is essentially historical, Miiller’s is pre-eminently practical. 
Dorner loves to contemplate the unity of human annals, Miiller strives 
to find the unity of individual nature. But out of these differences 
they emerge towards a common goal. Miiller begins, continues, and 
ends with the contemplation of the personal soul,—its needs, its helps, 
its responsibilities. Dorner, in the spirit of his time, begins with the 
development of the race, and seems for a moment to forget the interests 
of men in the march of universal man. But when Dorner has brought 
his race to a climax, he ends where Miiller began—in the reverence for 
a personal soul. At the head of his developed creation he places the 
Son of Man—the Being who concentrates universal humanity within the 
limits of an individual life. Miiller and Dorner have met each other 
from opposite sides; Miiller has uttered the cry of a personal want, 
Dorner has proclaimed the necessity of a personal remedy. Alike on the 
human and on the Divine side, theology has thus experienced a reaction 
towards individualism. The drops have begun to assert a separate 
existence from the ocean ; men have begun to claim an interest superior 
to abstract humanity. No man can survey the intellectual history of 
Germany for the last thirty years without being impressed with its in- 
creasing tendency to incorporate this personal or English element. The 
very materialism into which the nation has fallen is to some extent a 
result of this individualistic reaction. It is the recoil from that one- 
sided idealism which had so long dominated the German mind, and 
which, in the arrogance of arbitrary power, had mocked the interests of 
the personal life. Germany has awakened from her dream into a world 
of reality. We admit that her awakening has been somewhat too 
rough. We admit that the reality without the dream is nearly as 
objectionable as the dream without the reality. We admit that a 
materialism which is manifesting itself politically in imperial power, 
and philosophically in the worship of sense, is likely, ere long, to produce 
a reaction on the other side. Nevertheless, this movement of which we 
are now witnessing the abuse, had its root in a healthy and vigorous 
life. It was the outcry of the individual in favour of his own indi- 
viduality, at a time when his own individuality meant something more 
than his own selfishness. It was the protest of man to have his claims 
as a personal being duly weighed and lawfully satisfied—to have his 
wants asa personal being legitimately supplied. It was a protest 
uttered precisely at that season when man’s deepest wants were 
spiritual. He had awakened to the solemn fact that concrete life was a 
real and earnest thing, big with responsibilities and momentous with 
issues. He felt that the universe and the plan of the universe had 
been studied to the exclusion of the microcosm of the human soul. 
He heard the voice of the Greek philosopher calling down the centuries 
to the German world, “ Know thyself.” He perceived that the time had 
come when he must retire within, must ask the meaning of this burden 
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of responsibility, must receive an answer to the question, “ What wilt 
Thou have me to do?” and he felt that the mysteries of life would 
be worth solution only when he had succeeded in solving the enigma of 
his own heart. 

Such was the attitude of mind which, in 1839, led Julius Miiller to 
investigate that problem of problems—the nature and origin of sin. 
He was convinced that the attempts which Germany had made to 
explain this mystery had been efforts to explain it away, to make it a 
disease of the race rather than a fault of the individual ; and he was 
resolved, in the interest of the individual himself, that no such false 
solace should be suffered to soothe the conscience. With this view he 
set himself to inquire into the validity of those theories by which men 
had attempted to account for the existence of moral evil. He began 
with that theory which has always been a favourite in the world, 
because it promises to shift the responsibility from man to his Creator 
—the theory which is associated with the name of Leibnitz, and which 
is inseparable from the name of Spinoza. Put into plain language, it is 
simply this : sin is finitude ; to be a sinful being is to be less than an 
infinite being ; the moral imperfections of a man’s soul arise from the 
intellectual limits of his mind, and from the physical limits of his body. 
A view more repugnant to the moral instincts of Julius Miiller it would 
be difficult to conceive ; it ran right in the face of his earnest practical 
nature. It was to him the philosophy of despair and the apotheosis of 
impiety. He heard it practically telling the world that men must not 
hope for a remedy from moral evil, that to be created was itself to be 
evil, that to be good would be to suffer annihilation. He heard it 
virtually declaring to mankind that God was Himself the author of sin. 
If evil was the necessary property of a finite nature, its existence must 
have been involved in the first act of creation, and the mandate which said, 
“ Let there be light,” must have been virtually saying, Let there be sin. 
If evil was the necessary property of a finite nature, there could, for such 
a nature, be no millennial age ; its only millennium would be the hour of 
its extinction, when it would go back to the nothingness out of which 
it came, and lose its power to injure by surrendering its power to live. 

From this moral paradox Miiller turned his eyes with disgust. He 
felt it to be tantamount to the denial of Divine perfection, the denial 
of human responsibility, and the denial of the possibility of a sinless and 
shadowless future. He passed on to consider the second of those theories 
by which, in his view, the German world had sought to explain away 
the rebuke of conscience. The first theory had placed sin in the fact of 
human finitude ; the second was a shade less radical. It referred the 
origin of evil, not to the whole finite nature of man, but to a particular 
part of that nature—the influence of the senses. It did not say that 
the senses were bad ; it did not say that to follow the dictates of sense 
was in the outward sphere an error; but it maintained that sensationalism 
had gained the empire over spiritualism, and that the higher life of the 
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soul had become the slave of the lower. It was here that Miiller per- 
tinently asked, In what sense is this an explanation of the origin of evil ? 
No man ever doubted, that, in a vast number of cases, sin had manifested 
itself in the despotic empire of the sensuous appetites over the spiritual 
instincts ; the sole question was, why? It was not a common or natural 
thing in other departments of history to see the stronger life vanquished 
by the weaker. The life of spirit was, by supposition, naturally strong ; 
the life of sense was, by supposition, naturally weak ; the question for 
the moralist to determine was, what had reversed their natural 
positions? It was no explanation of the fact to restate the fact. It 
was no diagnosis of the disease to say that the spirit had yielded 
to the sense ; that was a symptom, not a cause; and the man who 
sought the origin of sin, must seek the cause of sin. Nor was 
Miiller prepared to grant that all sins could be referred to the cate- 
gory of the pre-eminence of matter over spirit. Were there not, he 
asked, manifestations of sin in the world which co-existed with the 
crucifixion of material instincts? Had not the inordinate love of 
fame produced some of the bitterest evils of life, and did not the love of 
fame generally begin by crucifying the outer man, by scorning delights 
and leading laborious days? Did not sin find one of its worst and most 
permanent forms in that very pride of the spirit which sought to exalt 
itself over the duties and claims of the flesh, which sought to weave for 
itself a garment not made with hands, and isolated itself from the 
life, the work, the interests of common things? Here was selfishness not 
united to sensationalism ; here was sin divorced from the life of the 
flesh ; here was the pride of the heart living in actual antagonism to the 
lust of the eye. With experiences such as these,—experiences written on 
the outermost page of history, and patent to the most superficial personal 
observation,—how could it with any propriety be said that the universal 
source of moral evil was the dominion of sense and matter ? 

Miiller, accordingly, now turns to the third of those great theories in 
which the Germany of his day had sought an explanation of sin. It is 
distinctively the view of Hegel, and is that theory which represents the 
idea of evil as necessary to the idea of good. Goodness without the 
knowledge of evil is mere innocence ; it is the perfection of the unfallen 
Adam who does right because he has no conception of doing wrong. It 
is the bloom of the beautiful flower, which blooms because it is its 
nature to do so, and experiences no conscious joy in the fact of its own 
possession. Man can only become consciously good by learning the 
nature of sin, for nothing can be revealed except through the vision of 
its contrary. The fall, from the human side, was a loss; but from the 
Divine side, it was a gain: “The man is become as one of us to know 
good and evil.” It destroyed the innocence of man’s Eden, but it 
thereby ushered him into a potentially nobler paradise, a garden where 
fruits would be more glorious, because they would require to be extracted 
from amongst the thorns. 
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Now, let us distinctly understand this question. If any other man 
than Hegel had said that the idea of good involved the idea of evil, 
Julius Miiller and all the world would have accepted it as a truism. It 
is indeed a truism. Aristotle pointed out, 2000 years ago, that the 
knowledge of contraries is one, and the experience of posterity has seen 
no reason to reverse the axiom. But then, in the mouth of Hegel, the 
term idea has a quite peculiar significance; with him the idea is the thing, 
and to think is to create. To have a conception of evil is, with the 
Hegelian, equivalent to having an evil conception, to think of sin is to 
think sin. The consequences, of course, are manifest and appalling. To 
say that the idea of good involves the idea of evil, ceases to be a truism ; 
it becomes a startling moral paradox, a deliberate assertion of the 
principle that a man cannot be good without being evil. Julius Miiller, 
of all men, could not for a moment submit to such a doctrine ; it 
aspersed every moral sentiment of his life, it violated every cherished 
article of his Christian consciousness. It violated that which alone 
made any article of the Christian consciousness worth having or worth 
defending—the conception of a sinless Christ. Ifa human being must 
be evil in order to be good, what became of the unanswered challenge 
of the Son of Man, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” Was not 
such a doctrine only the reaffirmation of the creed of Strauss, that a 
historically sinless Christ would be a contradiction to the law of 
humanity? Miiller felt that to reconcile good with evil was the real 
object of this view ; he was himself in search of a nobler goal—not the 
reconciliation of good with evil, but the reconciliation of God with man. 

Yet we are convinced that beneath these special objections to special 
theories of evil, there was in the mind of Miiller a more subtle and radical 
objection to any theory of evil. What is the object which every theory 
of sin has in view? Is it not to assign an adequate origin, motive, or 
explanation to the great mystery of moral impurity? But Miiller felt 
that to discover an adequate origin for sin would be to deprive sin of its 
sinful character. To find an adequate motive for the commission of 
murder would simply be to destroy the crime of murder, to take the 
sting out of the act, and leave it a mere act of nature. Some illustration 
like this seems to have been in the mind of Miiller in considering every 
theory of moral evil. It seemed to him that if the evil could be rendered 
intelligible, it must cease to be evil. Find an adequate motive for sin, 
and you destroy the heinousness of sin. Point to a force in the man’s 
mind or in the world, which rendered the commission of the deed to him 
a necessary thing, and by that very act you take away from him the 
culpability of committing it. Put your hand upon a theory which will 
explain to mankind the mystery of that marvellous choice of badness 
which has lost this world an Eden, and you will remove from the choice 
of badness not only its marvel but its horror ; it will cease to be a choice 
at all, it will become only the symptom of a cruel and an irresistible 
disorder. 
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Such was the thought of Miiller, and it is this thought which colours 
his whole view of sin. He is jealous of all theories of evil, jealous of 
anything which would seem to make it rational, intelligible, necessary. 
He would rather think of it as something whose origin is incompre- 
hensible, whose source is unsearchable, whose choice is unaccountable. 
He looks out upon the world around him, and he fails to find this incom- 
prehensible element. He sees men and women every day committing 
acts of glaring wrong, but he sees no mystery in their wrong-doing ; their 
sin, so far from being unaccountable, is just what could have been pre- 
dicted. The actual state of the world, as it now stands, cannot reveal 
the full heinousness of sin, because the wills of human beings are no 
longer free. No man has now an unbiassed choice between good and 
evil; he is born with a bias towards evil. He comes into the world the 
heir to an estate of misery. He inherits from his ancestors a corrupt 
constitution ; he receives from his earliest surroundings the impressions 
of impurity. Long before he is called to refuse the evil and to choose 
the good, the evil has got the start in his race of life. Each moment is 
rigidly determined by the preceding moment. At no single instant 
of time is he confronted by the alternatives of good and evil; 
he is driven ever onward by that one great impelling power 
which has become heir to him without his personal knowledge, and 
independently of his personal will. As Miiller surveys the scene, he asks, 
where is the room in this world for human responsibility? Is man to 
be charged with the commission of acts which he perpetrated without 
free choice ? Is he to be held responsible for deeds in which his will was 
allowed no alternative ? Are we not bound to find for man some sphere 
of responsibility, some region where his will was free, some initial act 
of choice to which we can point, and say, The fault has been all your 
- own? Where shall we find it? It is not in the life of the man, for we 
have seen that not to be free. It is not in the life of the child, for the 
child inherits corruption, and its corruption develops early. It is not 
in the life of the infant, even were it pure, for the will of the infant is 
too weak to be entrusted with the responsibility of an issue so momentous 
and so awful. If wewould find it, we must go back beyond the earth, beyond 
the mundane, beyond the seen and temporal. Each soul must have had 
a life before the present life, a life in some timeless sphere, where the 
will would be fresh and young and unbiassed, where the heart would 
have a full vision of the alternative between the evil and the good, where 
the mind would have a fair choice of both sides of the problem. Before 
it became heir to this hereditary corruption, the soul must have been 
asked whether or not it would become heir to it; it must have been 
allowed to choose, as Adam chose, between the life in the paradise of 
God and the life in the wilderness of humanity. 

When we have got this length, we are startled and step backward. 
We have followed Miiller with pleasure in his protest, we have followed 
him with pleasure in the reasons for his protest, but are we bound to 
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follow him in this tremendous leap? Are we bound to accept a theory 
which, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, would separate every 
man from the race of Adam and break the essential brotherhood of 
souls 2 Are we bound, in short, because we have failed in this world 
to solve the mystery of evil, to attempt the solution of it by adding a 
fresh mystery—the life in a pre-existent world? Nay, are we forced to 
conclude that even in this world the picture is so dark as Miiller paints 
it? Is it the case that a single human soul is precluded by its sinful- 
ness from seeing the full alternatives of good and evil? It is true, as 
has been written, that “all the imaginations of the thoughts of man’s 
heart are only evil continually ;” but is the heart, or moral nature, the 
only organ by which man can perceive the alternative between the good 
and the bad? Is it not as true to Scripture as it is to philosophy, that 
the intellect as well as the heart is a percipient of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong? Do we not read of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and do we not read of it as a possession which came by 
the Fall? Nay, we shall just go one step further. We hold that a bad 
man, at the very moment when he prefers the bad with his heart, prefers 
the good with his intellect, and here is the proof ; at the very moment 
when his heart prefers the bad, he knows he is doing wrong. When a 
man understands a thing to be wrong, he is giving the intellectual pre- 
ference to its contrary. Why does a man’s conscience condemn him at 
the very instant when he has determined to disobey it? It is because 
the understanding and the heart have chosen different paths ; it is be- 
cause no man’s intellect ever yet said to his soul that evil was morally 
good. It is vain, therefore, to say that the fallen state of humanity 
does not supply the ground for human responsibility ; it is vain to seek 
for that ground in a pre-existent state of which we have no remem- 
brance and no conception. The ground of human responsibility is here 
—in the midst of the fallen world, in the very consciousness of sinful 
humanity. It exists in the soul of the man who has outraged, violated, 
trampled upon the laws of conscience ; and it exists in his soul at the 
very moment when he is so outraging and violating them. He may 
have rendered his heart no longer free to choose the good, but some 
part of his nature remains free to perceive that there is a good ; his 
responsibility lies in the fact that in his very worst moments he knows 
himself to be a sinner, and that knowledge amounts to a theoretical 
preference for the other way. A fallen man tastes the bad fruit of the 
tree of knowledge,—that is his sin ; but in the very act of tasting it, 
he knows it to be the bad fruit,—that is his responsibility. 

Here, however, we must for the present take leave of Julius Miiller. 
The subject suggested by his work is a vast one, and we have done little 
more than open the gate ; but we have well-nigh exhausted our legiti- 
mate limits, and are compelled to pause. Looking at his work as a 
whole, we are disposed to say that he has done more service to 
Christianity by what he has thrown down than by what he has built 
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up; he has been more successful in his mission of destruction than in his 
task of reconstruction. We cannot follow him into his timeless sphere ; 
we cannot agree with him in relegating the solution of the moral 
mystery to a scene of human life, of which humanity has lost all monu- 
ments. But we can appreciate his fresh, full, vigorous, protest in favour 
of the rights of man as a moral and a responsible being. We recognise 
in that protest a continuation of the true and living spirit of Protestant- 
ism which in every age has uttered its voice in favour of the individual 
man. We recognise in it a re-awakening of that thirst for religious 
freedom which Germany, of all lands, has the privilege to claim as her 
birthright. We recognise in it, above all, a great reaction of the moral 
consciousness of humanity, a reaction of the personal life against the 
destruction of its responsibility, and a revolt of the ethical man against 
the denial of his morality. Such Protestant reactions follow a true 
apostolical succession ; each protest becomes the parent of a new and a 
higher awakening. And we cannot but hope that in days when material 
evolution is proving as destructive to the moral sense as the philosophic 
abstractions of the past, the mantle of a Julius Miiller will fall upon 
some earnest soul. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 


THE EARLIEST COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH 
PROVERBS. 


HE Scottish Reformers have so often been represented as men of 
terrible sternness of character, incapable of indulging in the lighter 
employments of ordinary life, utterly wanting in the milk of human 
kindness, and certainly unable to tolerate or to appreciate wit in any 


* form, even with the aid of the proverbial “surgical operation” said to 
o 


be required by their countrymen at large, that they are scarcely re- 
cognised in their true portraits. Many will therefore hear, almost with 
surprise, that at least one of the most prominent of Knox’s coadjutors 
is introduced as of a “ merrie disposition,” and is well known to biblio- 
philes as the compiler of a scarce little volume—the earliest collection 
now extant—of Scottish proverbs. The writer’s attention was drawn 
to this little book by noticing that a copy of an early edition sold in the 
Laing sale last winter at the high price of £11, 5s. Consequent in- 
quiries have increased his interest in the subject ; and although the 
collection has frequently been reprinted and incorporated in subsequent 


works on Proverbs, so that the contents are accessible enough to all who 


care to inquire on the subject, yet perhaps some notes as to the 
book and its author will prove neither unattractive to the readers, nor 
inappropriate to the aims of this journal. 

David Ferguson appears in history as the first reformed minister of 
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Dunfermline, and was a member of the first Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, held on 20th December, 1560, in the Hammermen’s quaint 
little chapel, still standing in the Cowgate of Edinburgh. His son-in- 
law, John Row, minister of Carnock, refers to him thus :—‘“ Next I 
mention David Ferguson, minister at Dunfermline, who was not a small 
actor in, and saw all the progresse of the Reformation of this Kirk ; 
and albeit he was not graduat in a colledge, yit the Lord wrought so 
with him and by him, that, being placed in a verie idolatrous and super- 
stitious part of the country (in those dayes) to be their minister, by the 
power of God’s word, whilk he preached both with great boldness, 
wisdome, and holiness, and by the blessing of God on his pains, he 
brought people to verie good order, knowledge of the trueth, and 
obedience to the discipline of the Kirk. He uttered many quick and 
wise sentences which were taken much notice of. He gathered the 
Scottish Proverbs together, and sett them doune, ordine alphabetico, 
that same year wherein he died, 1598, They were printed in Edin- 
burgh anno 1642. He it was who compared the erecting of bishops in 
this Kirk to that Trojan horse as hath been spoken, and when the king* 
(with whom he was verie familiare, and who then had frequent residence 
in Dunfermline, it being a part of the Queen’s dowrie) asked him, ‘ David, 
why may not I have bishops here in Scotland als well as they have in 
Ingland ?’ he answered mirrilie (it was his way), ‘Yes, Sir, ye may 
have bishops here, but ye must remember to make us all equall ; make 
us all bishops, els will ye never content us, for if ye sett up ten or 
twelve louns over honest men’s heads (for honest men will not have 
your anti-Christian prelacie) to knock us doune, and give them, in rent, 
more thousand to debosh and mispend nor honest men hes hundreds 
or scores, we will never all be content. We are all Paul’s bishops, 
Christ’s bishops ; hold us as we are.’ The king replyed, ‘The Devill 
have it aills you.’ The minister says, ‘Sire, ban not.’ For he had 
contracted a great habit of swearing, banning, and cursing.” t 

Dr. M‘Crie{ also refers to Ferguson as “ possessing a good taste and 
lively fancy,” and as “ very successful in reforming and enriching the 
Scottish language by his discourses and writings.” 

The best known of Ferguson’s compositions is the sermon{ which he 
preached at Leith on 13th January, 1571, before the Regent (Lennox) 
and the nobility of Scotland, in which he boldly rated his august 
auditors on their sinful conduct in appropriating to themselves so much 
of the lands formerly held by the Romish Church. ‘Among many other 
your sins,” says he, “wherewith ye are defiled, is this, that the spoil 
of the poor is in your houses; ye invade . . . the possession of that 
which appartains not unto you ; and that which our forebears gave of 


* James VI. 

+ Row’s History (Wodrow Society’s Edition), p. 418. 

t “ Life of Knox,” p. 214. 

§ Reprinted with other tracts by the Bannatyne Club, 1860. 
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good zeal to God’s honour, and the commonwealth of the Kirk, ye spoil 
to your own private uses, without other rhyme or reason, neither will ye 
be controlled.”* To this sermon the great Reformer appended his name 
by way of approval, with the well-known and characteristic docquet, 
“ John Knox, with my dead hand but glad heart, praising God that of 
His mercy He leaves such light to His Kirk in this desolation.” 

The sermon, it is well to note in passing, besides showing that the 
preacher was deeply versed in Scripture, also proves him to have been 
familiar with classical authors like Cicero, and patristic writings such as 
those of St. Jerome. 

It is frequently asserted now-a-days that the Reformers are responsible 
for the destruction which fell upon the beautiful ecclesiastical buildings, 
whose picturesque ruins still testify to the cultivated taste and skilful 
hands of our Roman Catholic ancestors ; and some of our Episcopalian 
friends would almost persuade us that Knox and his brethren made it a 
point of duty to have churches as plain and as comfortless as possible. 
But a single quotation from Ferguson’s sermon is sufficient to satisfy any 
candid mind that the responsibility for the barn-like appearance of so 
many of the Scottish churches does not rest with the Reformers, but 
with the Government and nobility, who deprived the Church of so much 
of her rightful patrimony, and left her without adequate means to build 
appropriate edifices. ‘If I had been brought up in Germany,” says 
Ferguson, “or in any other country where Christ is truly preached, and 
all things done decently and in order according to God’s Word, and had 
heard of the purity of religion that is among you, and for the love 
thereof had taken travel to visit this land, and then should have seen 
the foul deformity and desolation of your kirks and temples, which are 
more like to sheep-cots than the houses of God, I could not have judged 
that there had been any fear of God, or right religion in the most part 
of this realm.” 

Ferguson, then, was fearless and bold in the discharge of his duty, 
rebuking king and nobles with the faithfulness and authority which 
belong to the high office of the Christian ministry ; but he also laboured 
successfully among the poor, and was neither illiterate nor fanatical, as 
some would fain have us believe. 

But it may be thought that such a minister of Christ, especially in 
times like those of the Reformation, might have employed himself better 
than in gathering and arranging proverbs. To this objection we would 
reply, that the use of proverbs as a means of instruction, both in matters 
spiritual and temporal, is sanctioned by the highest authority. More- 
over, instruction by proverbs was much more important 300 years ago, 
when Ferguson lived, than in the present day. Then, the power of 
reading was limited to a very small proportion of the people, and only 
the nobles and clergy possessed the art of writing. Now, with the 
general diffusion of knowledge, and the ready access to the wells of 


* The spelling of this and the following quotation is somewhat modernised. 
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information found in our libraries, the need for carrying in the memory 
a stock of compressed wisdom is not, in some respects, so urgent. When 
we remember that our ancestors at this period had scarcely any other 
source of knowledge but their preachers, we cease to wonder at the 
practice, then so common in the pulpit, of endeavouring to sum up the 
lessons of a sermon in the pithy words of a well-known proverb, or in a 
pungent sentence framed for adoption by the people as a new proverb. 
There can be little doubt, we think, that David Ferguson made his collection 
of proverbs to help himself in the diligent exercise of his high calling, as 
a public instructor of the people and minister of the Gospel. John 
Knox frequently quotes proverbs in his sermons and writings—e.y., in 
concluding an account of the negotiation between Cardinal Beaton and 
the Regent Arran, in the year 1544, he writes : “ And thus the Cardinall 
with his craft prevailed on every syd, so that the Scottish proverb was 
true in him, ‘So long rynnis the fox as he fute hes.’” Again, after 
giving an account of the murder of Rizzio, Knox writes: “The next day 
there was a proclamation made in the King’s name, subscribed with his 
hand, ‘That all bishops, abbots, and other Papists should avoid and 
depart the town,’ which proclamation was indeed observed, for they had 
‘a flea in their hose.’” This proverb is given in Kelly’s collection thus : 
“There is a flea in my hose’—.e., I have some trouble of mind or 
body about me that takes up my thoughts.” Keeping in view the high 
aim which Ferguson must thus have had in forming his collection, we 
are not surprised to find in it many moral lessons and precepts, some 
being even taken from Scripture. A few of his proverbs belonging to this 
class may be quoted— 

“ An ill-win pennie will cast down a pound.” 

“Tf God be with us, who will be against us ?” 

‘‘Neirest the Kirk, farrest frae God.” 

“ Neirest the king, neirest the widdie.” (Widdie, Scotticé halter). 

“The grace of God is geir enough.” 

It has often been remarked that Scotland owes much of the practical 
wisdom which has been recognised as a distinguishing feature of her 
people to the use of the book of the Proverbs of Solomon as a class- 
book in the parish schools. Many proverbs bearing on the daily life, 
similar in character to some of those contained in the inspired collection, 
but clothed in a Scottish instead of an Eastern garb, are preserved by 
Ferguson. As specimens of this class we may give 

“ A man cannot thrive except his wife let him.” 

“A man may woo whar he will, but he will wed whar his hap is.” 

“ Bring a kow to the hall and she will to the byre again.” 

“Eat measurlie and defye the medicinars.” 

“The day has eyne, the nicht has ears.” 

“Do in hill as ye would do in dale.” 

There are some of our Scottish proverbs from which our neighbours 
in England have formed rather curious opinions about us. One, which 
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is quoted by Sir Walter Scott but is not in Ferguson’s collection, is the 
best known of this class, and it has, doubtless, given the English a 
terrible idea of our thrift and keenness: “We maun gie our ain fish 
guts to our ain sea maws.” Another descriptive of a Scotch courtship is 
given by Ferguson: “ Byting and scarting is Scots folks’ wooing.” 

One can hardly think of Knox and his colleagues without recalling 
with gratitude the extent and success of their labours for the general 
education of the people, and it is with no surprise that we find among 
Ferguson’s adages such sayings as these :— 

“ Better unborne than untaught.” 

“There is nothing more precious than time.” 

Our old friend of bitter memory, recalling, to the writer at least, recollec- 
tions of the stern writing-master and the twws,* turns up unexpectedly, 
however, but here it is, “Comparisons are odious.” Although the 
sentiment is as old as any, we certainly had no idea that the phrase was 
so old until we found it here. 

Many of Ferguson’s proverbs, expressed in genuine Scotch, are almost 
unintelligible to the ordinary reader of to-day, but they carry their 
meaning with winged flight to those who understand that language. 

«A proud heart in a poor breast hes meikle dollour to dree” 
A proud heart in a poor breast has much grief to suffer. 

“ Allis not tint that is in perill”—~.e., All is not lost that is in peril. 

“Mint or ye strike ”—.e., Aim before you strike. 

“Kame sindle, kame sair ”—i.e., Comb seldom, comb painfully. 

Several of the proverbs in the collection throw a flash of light on the 
daily life of Ferguson’s time, penetrating the obscuring mist which the 
lapse of 300 years has gathered, and helping the imagination to fill in 
the details of pictures which would otherwise be but dry outlines. Thus, 
« A fool’s bolt is soon drawn,” brings up pictures of archers in their suits 
of hunting green. ‘All the speed is in the spurs,” and “As gude 
hauds the stirrup as he that loups on,” were coined in the days that Sir 
Walter Scott describes when he sings— 


1.€., 





“ Nine and twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine and twenty squires of name 
Brought their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine and twenty yeomen tall 
Waited duteous on them all. 
They were knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch.” 


The days of stage-coaches, not to speak of trains and tramways, had 
not dawned when the traveller, impatient to start, was warned in the 
words, “ He that rides or he be ready wants some of his geir.” 


* The Scottish schoolmaster’s implement for punishment—usually a leather strap cut 
into various “ tails.” 
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Some of the proverbs surely carry us back to an earlier period, as— 
“Give never the wolfe the wedder to keep.” Although wolves were not 
exterminated in the north-west portion of Scotland known as “The 
Reay Country” until about 250 years ago, they had been quite 
destroyed in the rest of Scotland—certainly in the districts which 
Ferguson knew—at a much earlier period ; and we have no doubt that 
in his time the danger of damage to the sheepfolds from wolves was as 
small as it is at the present day. 

Some of the proverbs are given in their pre-Reformation dress, thus 
—‘ Meat and mass never hindered no man,” which has since been 
transformed into “ Prayer and provender hinder none.” 

The lesson now taught by the saying, “Penny wise, pound foolish,” 
was conveyed more quaintly in Queen Mary’s reign, when no foreign 
potentate could taunt the British with being “a race of shopkeepers,” 
by a saying which shows the change in the times and manner of life 
as distinctly as the change in the language—‘Mony tynes the half-merk 
whinger for the half-penny whang”—i.e., ‘“ Many lose the half-merk 
dagger for the half-penny strap.” 

A New York newspaper correspondent, when describing a recent 
political meeting in Mid-Lothian, and remarking on the lustiness of the 
cheering, wrote: “It is astonishing how a man can cheer who has here- 
tofore, for the most part, kept his breath to cool his porridge ;” but 
perhaps our Yankee friend did not know that Scotsmen, for more than 
three centuries, have been taught to do one thing at a time, by the 
proverb—‘“ Nae man can baith sup and blaw at aince.” 

The human mind seems to have a natural craving to support its 
decision by falling back on the authority and experience of the fathers ; 
and while fastidious and affected “Society” may disdain the proverbial 
wisdom of our own ancestors, deeming that which is common to the whole 
population too vulgar for its dainty lips, it is obliged to have recourse 
to the proverbs of France and Italy ; while the intellectual portion of 
the community, many of whom are so loud in their repudiation of all 
that was wont to be reckoned authority, eagerly avail themselves of a 
Latin or a Greek epigram to clinch an argument or support a proposi- 
tion. The day of proverbs, it is abundantly evident, has not ceased ; 
and although there is not the same need for their cultivation and use 
as there was prior to the era of widespread literature, they are still 
important factors in the intellectual wealth and culture of every nation. 
Nor is the value of proverbs confined to their bearing on the practical 
life lying before us. In studying the history of the past, as is pointed 
out by the late Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, of London, writing in the 
North British Review of 1858, the student of human nature can get no 
more valuable materials. ‘They are,” he says, “its most genuine car- 
diphonia, the confidential communings of the nation in the unreserve of 
its own homestead, and the deliverance of the collective wisdom on all 
the subjects which engross its thoughts and form the theme of its most 
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frequent discussion.” The late Earl Russell defined a proverb as “One 
man’s wit, all men’s wisdom ;” and the definition has been improved 
by another, who states it as “The wisdom of many in the witty words 
of one.” Ferguson’s little book, which contains so much of the concen- 
trated wisdom of the many, and that in pithiest and most forcible 
language—not only of medieval Scotland, but also of other lands and 
more ancient times, but all in Scottish mouldings—is certainly at once 
a pleasing memorial of the active and laborious life-battle for the good 
of mankind, so nobly fought by Ferguson in common with the other 
Reformers, and a minor part of the valuable inheritance bequeathed by 
them to posterity. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 


THE ORIGIN OF ULSTER PRESBYTERIANISM. 


HEN, as recorded in a former number of this journal,* the first 
Scotch ministers came over to Ireland, the constitution of the 
Irish Established Church, framed by the great and godly Ussher, was so 
liberal and comprehensive as to encourage all who held the essentials of 
the Protestant religion to join in one evangelical Christian fold. “Its 
terms of communion,” says Dr. Reid, “ were limited only in respect of 
doctrine. It embraced all faithful ministers of the Gospel who coin- 
cided in their views of divine truth, neither compelling them to submit 
to objectionable ceremonies, nor unchurching them at once if they 
could not conscientiously approve of all the minute arrangements of 
government and worship then established in England.” Hence a 
number of Scottish ministers came over to Ireland, and were admitted 
to the ministry of the Established Church, and at the same time 
permitted to employ the forms of worship used in the Church of 
Scotland. Among the first who came was the Rev. Robert Blair, who 
was installed as minister of Holywood, near Belfast. Mr. Blair was 
resolute and ardent in his adherence to Presbyterian church govern- 
ment, and he was besides, learned, wise, and genuinely devout. The 
worthy Bishop of Down and Connor was also a Scotchman, and, doubt- 
less, still in his inner heart had a corner in which he cherished a 
kindly sentiment for the Church of his native land. At their first 
meeting, Mr. Blair freely expressed his opinions, and found the Bishop 
yielding, he says, beyond his expectation. “The Bishop said to me, ‘I 
hear good of you, and will impose no conditions on you: I am old, and 
ean teach you ceremonies, and you can teach me substance ; only, I 
must ordain you, else neither I nor you can answer to the law nor brook 
the land.’ I answered him that his sole ordination did utterly 
contradict my principles ; but he replied, both wittily and submissively, 
* See Catholic Presbyterian for February, 1880, p. 128. 
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‘Whatever you account of Episcopacy, yet I know you account a 
Presbytery to have divine warrant; will you not receive ordination 
from Mr. Cuningham and the adjacent brethren, and let me come in 
among them in no other relation than as a presbyter? This I could 
not refuse, and so the matter was performed.’ ” * 

There occurred at this period a remarkable revival of religion, which 
had a great influence on the progress of the Presbyterian cause in Ireland. 
“Tt was not long,’ says Dr. Reid, the historian of the Presbyterian 
Church, “before the zealous labours of the ministers began to be visibly 
blessed. A remarkable improvement in the habits and demeanour of 
the people was speedily effected. The thoughtless were roused to 
serious inquiry on the subject of religion, and the careless were alarmed, 
and, at the same time, urged to anxious self-examination. The profane 
were, in a great measure, silenced, and the immoral reclaimed, while the 
obstinate opposers of the Gospel were converted into its willing and 
decided supporters. The revival of religion which occurred at this 
period subsequently attracted considerable attention, both in Scotland 
and in England. The fame of it extended even to America, and it has 
been repeatedly referred to by religious writers of the last century, as 
one of those sudden and extensive manifestations of the power of 
divine grace upon a careless people with which the Church has been 
occasionally favoured.” 

This remarkable awakening preceded a period of fiery trial to the 
Scots of Ulster; and, if we may judge of the designs of Providence, it 
was sent to prepare them to witness for liberty of conscience in the 
testing time that was to come. 

We have reached a period when intolerance was about to assail the 
religious liberty of the colonists. The appointment of Wentworth to 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland, in 1633, inaugurated a new era in the 
history of the colonists. They were no longer to be permitted to enjoy 
in peace the ministrations of their clergy, nor to worship according to 
the forms which they regarded as most in harmony with the Word of 
God. An imperious ruler had arisen, resolute and ambitious in an evil 
cause. With such a guide at the helm of affairs in Ireland, with such 
a king as Charles, with such an inspiring genius as Laud, times were 
sure to be unpleasant for all who would not bow the knee at the will of 
the oppressor. In Wentworth, Laud, who may be regarded as in a 
great degree the moving spirit of what is to follow, had an excellent 
coadjutor—unscrupulous, intolerant, audacious, intensely desirous to 
make the King supreme in church and state; utterly regardless of 
the public weal, when this came into opposition to the scheme of 
“Thorough ” which he had devised with reference to the royal suprem- 
acy. And that he had formed a design against the liberties of England, 
and of course of Ireland as well, is placed beyond a doubt, says Mr. 

* For an account of Mr. Blair, see “ A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland,” by the Rev. Patrick Adair. 
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Hallam, by those parts of his correspondence which have been brought 
to light since his death. Laud and Wentworth had a theory regarding 
the well-being of church and state, which it is much more agreeable to 
contemplate after the lapse of a couple of centuries than in those days 
when theory took the form of experiment. Leaving Wentworth to 
make his arrangements for distinguishing himself in his new office, we 
must return to the Bishop of Down and Connor. 

It had begun to dawn upon his Lordship’s mind that the presence 
of the Scottish clergy within his fold was, at least, an incongruous 
state of matters which it became him to rectify, so he deposed from the 
ministry Messrs. Blair, Livingston, Dunbar, and Welsh. They had done 
no evil, nor was anything unbecoming their profession laid to their 
charge ; they were merely non-Episcopalian, and they must depart. 

In their difficulties, Mr. Blair went straight to London to the King, 
and obtained, by the grace of God—for it was not on account of any 
love the Sovereign had for the Presbyterians—a royal letter to Went- 
worth, enjoining him to have the deposed ministers reinstated in their 
parishes. When the royal missive was presented to the Lord-Deputy, 
he treated the “humble ministers with contemptuous disdain . . 
reproached them for their non-conformity, reviled their parent Church 
of Scotland, and refused to grant the least indulgence.” Fortunately, 
however, his political necessities led him to reflect—sometimes a salu- 
tary mental operation. He was about to summon a Parliament, under 
circumstances somewhat inauspicious, owing to the state of mind of the 
Ulster magnates, who had become intensely dissatisfied on account of 
his arbitrary proceedings in relation to their estates. With shrewd 
appreciation of the circumstances, Lord Castle-Stuart, the zealous advo- 
cate of the Presbyterians, hinted that the restoration of the Scottish 
ministers would be likely to aid in calming the irritation of the Ulster 
planters. Wentworth acted on the hint, and the ministers were restored 
to their parishes,—for the limited period, however, of only six months. 
But a darker hour was coming. The Bishop of Down and Connor, as 
we have seen, had turned against the Presbyters ; the good and gentle 
bishops, Downham of Derry, and Knox of Raphoe, had died ; and since 
the arrival of Wentworth, the Primate, the venerable Ussher, was no 
longer able to shield the Scottish clergy, a circumstance which, doubt- 
less, occasioned him many a pang of sorrow, for he had said that it 
would break his heart if those faithful and earnest servants of Christ 
should be driven out of the Church. The bishopric of Derry had been 
conferred on Bramhall, a creature of Wentworth’s, and that of Raphoe 
on one Leslie, a Scot, under the same evil auspices ; another Leslie had 
been given an opportunity, in regard to Down and Connor (for Echlin 
had gone off, doubtless much against his will, into the inevitable), to 
pronounce the pleasant fiction, “Nolo episcopart.” Thus there had arisen, 
in the Church, rulers who knew not Joseph; and a full‘tale of bricks was 
about to be exacted, let the straw be obtained where it might. 
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The time had come when the Presbyter must, without delay, make 
his choice between conforming to Episcopacy and departing from the 
fold. Messrs. Blair and Livingston had been again suspended, at the 
end of their six months of grace ; and at the instigation of Bramhall, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor proceeded to suspend another batch of 
the Scottish clergy. It is due to Bishop Leslie to say that he endea- 
voured, by reasoning with them, to retain in the Church men so emi- 
nently worthy of serving in her ministry ; but, against the remonstrances 
of the still small voice within their breasts, reasoning was in vain. 

While the ecclesiastical heavens were growing dark, and thunder 
charged all around them, the Scots of Ulster came to discern that in 
their new home they were likely to experience as many restraints in 
their religious liberty as in the old, and they began to think very seri- 
ously of emigrating to America. They were an enterprising people, 
those old-world Scots, practical as well as speculative ; so they set to 
work to build a ship at Groom’s-port on Belfast Lough, for they knew 
they would never get across the ocean by merely thinking about it. 
They finished their craft, but it was only a tiny vessel of 120 tons bur- 
then ; it was soon occupied, however, by its full complement of adven- 
turous voyagers, including several ministers, one of whom was Mr. 
Livingston. 

As the Irish shores sank on their horizon, it was with “ both sad and 
glad hearts,” says Mr. Livingston, that they thought of the new life they 
hoped to live in the American wilds. At first the weather was favour- 
able, and it appears to have continued so till they had completed the 
greater part of the voyage. Then the sky began to darken, the storm 
came down, the billows rose ; and “ if ever the Lord spake by His winds 
and other dispensations, it was made evident to us that it was not His 
will that we should go to New England.” By the hurricane that swept 
down upon the devoted vessel from the cold north-west, their rudder 
was broken, spar and sail were shattered and rent. The sea swept the 
deck and poured into the hold ; the vessel sprung a leak ; and finally, 
the master and his crew remonstrated against continuing the voyage. 
But the emigrants were anxious to proceed at all hazards, and they re- 
solved to seek Divine guidance and hold on their course for twenty- 
four hours longer, to see what sign the Lord would show them. On the 
night following, the tempest blew more fiercely than before. Surely it 
was from the Lord! Was He not in very deed proclaiming, by the 
waves and stormy winds, that it was His pleasure that they should return 
to Ireland? They put their ship about, steered for the land they had 
left, and on the 3rd of November, 1635, cast anchor in the Lough below 
Belfast. 

Meanwhile, events were taking place in Scotland which were to have 
an important influence on affairs in Ulster. Every one knows what 
efforts were made by Charles to force prelatic government and the 
English ritual upon the Church of Scotland,—nay, to force the Scots to 
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accept a ritual which was more akin to that of Rome than even the 
ritual of the Church of England. The Scots, who in that relation would 
have strained out a gnat, had no intention of swallowing a camel. They 
had cast off the authority of a genuine Pontiff at Rome, and they had 
no intention of yielding fealty to a spurious one at London, and his 
cardinal at Canterbury. The General Assembly met at Glasgow in 1638, 
and took right resolute action to maintain the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Scottish Church. This roused the king. Had not his father 
and the clergy told him that he was the Lord’s anointed, king by divine 
right, and so forth? And Charles was furious, as became a, king who, 
with the authority of the Church, believed in the divine right of kings ; 
he declared that Scotland, too, must yield obedience, even if it should 
be at the point of the sword. He raised an army, sent the Marquis of 
Hamilton with a fleet to the Firth of Forth, and looked to the faithful 
Wentworth to lead over an army of Red-shanks from Ireland, while 
Huntly was to raise the royal standard in the north of Scotland. 

But the blood of the men who had fought under Wallace, and con- 
quered with Bruce at Bannockburn, flowed in the veins of the refractory 
Scots ; and, what was better still, the zeal and indomitable force, infused 
into them by Knox and the Reformation, glowed and heaved in the 
strong heart of Scotland. The Scots rose in arms ; and streaming from 
hamlet and from hall, they gathered around the brave blue banner, for 
Christ’s Crown and Covenant. 

As an eagle in his eyrie, Wentworth watched what was going on in 
Scotland. He feared that the Ulster Scots might combine with their 
co-religionists in Scotland to oppose the Crown ; and to checkmate such 
a design, should they entertain it, he sent injunctions to the Bishop of 
Down and Connor to imprison any of the Ulster Scots whom he might 
deem obnoxious ; then he proceeded to impose on the whole community 
of Northern Presbyterians an oath which, it was supposed, would place 
an effectual restraint upon their disloyal tendencies. The oath in ques- 
tion had been suggested by the King. It was called at that period by 
the Scots, and is known in history as, the “ Black Oath.” It bound its 
victims not to protest against any of the King’s commands, but to sub- 
mit thereto with all due obedience ; but it was more than likely that 
there would be considerable difference of opinion between Wentworth 
and the Presbyterians regarding what was involved in the expression 
“due obedience.” Considering what had already taken place in Scot- 
land, it was quite plain that the King meant to rule as absolutely in 
Ireland also, and that the oath, interpreted by persons who held the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, might be regarded as imposing such 
obligations as would interfere with the most precious rights of conscience. 

It was a dark hour in Ulster. No option was to be allowed as to 
the taking of the oath. There was to be no respect shown for scruples 
or convictions. It was not taken into consideration that there might be 
many who had a regard to an old-world saying, “ Render unto Czsar 
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the things that are Czsar’s, but unto God the things that are God’s.” 
If the King and his Irish Lord-Deputy had merely meant to make the 
lieges continue loyal and peaceable subjects, little could have been said 
against the measure, but much more than that was intended ; they 
meant to render the people utterly powerless even to remonstrate 
against any tyrannical requirements they might be pleased to impose. 
There cannot be a doubt that it was the intention, at least of the Lord- 
Deputy, to play the same game of absolutism in Ireland that Charles 
had played in Scotland, and the Black Oath would have been used as a 
means to that pernicious end. The intelligence of what was demanded 
of them filled the hearts of the Scottish colonists with consternation. 
The oath was a test that would enter every home, and touch every 
conscience, where there was a conscience to be touched. Neither age 
nor sex would procure exemption from the terrible ordeal, for the oath 
was to be taken by every one from sixteen years of age and upwards. 
Many persons fled and hid themselves in the woods, less afraid of wolves 
and woodkerns than of being required to swear an oath which they 
deemed would bind them to obey the king rather than God. Many fled 
to Scotland. Not a few took the oath, indeed,—for there are persons 
in every age who are ready to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage ; 
but many of those who took it had been deceived, by the false represen- 
tations of oily-tongued diplomatists, as to the true nature of the obliga- 
tion they were required to incur. Many excellent persons, to their 
honour be it said, preferred to go to prison rather than take the oath. 
A person named Mrs. Pont was imprisoned for three years. 

A Mr. Stewart, together with his wife, his two daughters, and his 
servant, was afforded an opportunity of enjoying the royal hospitality 
in a manner not quite so enjoyable as the proceedings which we some- 
times see recorded in the newspapers as having taken place in our own 
days at Dublin Castle. It was quite another sort of entertainment to 
which Mr. Stewart and his household were invited. They found them- 
selves, for instance, not ushered into the drawing-room at the Castle, but 
into the Star Chamber. It is quite true that noble lords and right 
reverend bishops were there ; but the manner in which these met their 
guests was not likely to encourage cordiality. The only exception was 
found in Archbishop Ussher, always gentle, and carrying about with 
him credentials of apostolical succession which could be recognised by 
all men. He alone was averse to convicting the accused. But what 
though he was, and venerable, and 
godly, and learned—among so many, with Wentworth as president ? 
They sentenced Mr. Stewart to pay a fine of £5000, his wife to pay an 
equal sum, each of his daughters to pay £2000, and his servant to pay 
£2000. Incredible! says some one. Ah! but we are dealing with the 
Stuart age—and if they could have chopped off three heads in one 
when they took off the perfidious head of “Charles the Martyr!” it 
would have been a good day for England. 
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If the flood of waters swept away the world of sinners in the days of 
Noah as an indication that God marks iniquity, it is not remarkable 
that the floods of revolution swept away the Stuarts—for we may 
consider that dynasty was virtually done when William of Orange 
mounted the throne of these realms. It is almost incredible that the 
Stewarts—not the kings, but the prisoners we have mentioned—were 
required to pay fines so enormous; and we must remember, besides, the 
value of money in that age. If any of the ladies of the Prison Gate 
Mission had been about the jail in those days, they would have become 
aware of the astounding fact, that those poor, distressed, God-fearing 
worthies, were kept in durance at their own expense, till the fines had 
been paid! After this, sing Jacobite ballads if you will, and, taking 
Scotland into your sympathies, shout “ Hey for the Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee!” 

We have reached the eve of one of the most momentous eras in our 
history, when society in Ulster was about to be disturbed by a hurricane 
of evil passions, which has left deep traces in our annals, and which is 
still, after the lapse of more than two hundred years, a fertile subject 
of speculation and .debate among the investigators of our historical 
memorials. 

It was the year of grace 1641. The country was tranquil and pros- 
perous. The new population was taking deep root in Ulster. The 
forest had given place to fields of grain ; the morass had become a 
meadow ; farmsteads and mansions dotted hill and vale ; the project 
designed to promote in Ulster the civilisation which was elevating the 
sister isle, gave promise of ample success. From the Irish Sea to the 
borders of Connaught, the colonists had spread,—Englishman and Scot, 
in peaceful rivalry, laying the foundation of a second Britain, and ex- 
tending to this long-distracted land the blessings of arts and commerce. 
But, at a moment when none anticipated a catastrophe so dire, the Irish 
rose in arms, and Ulster became a scene of carnage. The insurrection 
began on the night of Friday, the 22nd of October, 1641. When 
Saturday dawned, there was peace still in many a vale of Ulster; and 
in many a hall and many a cot the planters rose as usual to set about 
the duties of the day. The kine were driven afield, and the workman 
whistled merrily as he went to his daily toil. But as the tempest often 
follows the delusive calm, the hurricane of insurrection swept down 
upon the unsuspecting colonists. Fierce as the wolves of their native 
wilds, the Irish swept from hall to hamlet, driving out the colonists ; 
for, wild with the hatred kindled by the memories of their wrongs, and 
with the fell antagonism of race against race, and creed against creed, 
they were bent upon driving the intruders from the land of their fathers. 
They drove the settlers from their homes, stripped them naked, and 
exposed them to the cold blasts of winter, urging them on at the point 
of the pike. It has been said by some that the Irish did not at first 
intend to take the lives of their victims, but that bloodshed followed 
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resistance on the part of the Protestants. From considerable research 
among the manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, I am 
inclined to exonerate a very considerable section of the Irish from the 
crime of a preconceived design to massacre. But whatever may have 
been their intention at first, blood soon began to flow in abundance, 
and the records of the period present a most revolting picture of 
cruelty and crime. 

After the first shock of the revolt, the colonists who remained in 
Ulster—for many had fled to Scotland—stood to arms, at Carrickfergus, 
Coleraine, Londonderry, and other strongholds throughout the province. 
And now began a contest which continued for several years to convulse 
this ill-fated land. 

In 1642, a Scottish army was sent to Ireland in consequence of 
the occurrence just related, an event which was productive of most 
important results to the colonists. Several of the Scottish regiments 
were accompanied by a chaplain. Soon after they had encamped at 
Carrickfergus, these ministers procured the appointment of elders in 
their respective regiments. Next they formed a presbytery at Carrick- 
fergus, on Friday, the 10th of June, 1642, a memorable day to the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland. It was the inauguration of the Presby- 
terian Church in this island, and from that 10th of June we date our 
existence here as an organised ecclesiastical community. From that 
time, the Church of our fathers has continued lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes. The number of her ministers increased, and 
they were again permitted to hold parishes connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, for Wentworth and his prelates were no longer dominant. 
It was the era of the Parliament, soon to be followed by that of Oliver 
Cromwell, and of much that was confused and abnormal, and utterly 
out of harmony with the former relations existing between Church and 
State. Hence the Presbyterian clergy got into church and glebe, and 
enjoyed the tithes, and, let us hope, did their utmost to merit their good 
fortune. 

Matters went on in this way till Oliver, under whom all this had 
become possible, had gone to his fathers, and Richard, his son, who had 
begun to rule in his stead, finding his exalted station quite too much 
for his capacity, wisely got rid of his crownless royalty. Then the 
minds of men began to turn in the direction of the old Stuart line, not- 
withstanding experiences enough to make wise men of even fools and 
mad-cap cavaliers, if the nation had not apparently been given up to 
strong delusion. And among the most infatuated loyalists were our 
own progenitors in Ulster, as if they had never tasted the bitterness of 
tyranny ! 

In consequence of all this loyal fervour, Charles, the son of “the 
Martyr,” came back to inundate the nation with a flood of iniquity and 
shame, such as no sovereign before had ever brought on these realms. 
The prelates got their own again, and beginning to consider diligently 
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the condition of the Church, they found that there were wolves making 
grievous havoc in the fold ; these it was deemed expedient to drive out, 
and in good truth, all things considered, the Scottish ministers had not 
much title to the parishes when prelacy obtained its own once more. 

We may be quite sure, however, that there was dismay at many a 
fireside in the glebes of Ulster. For the Scottish clergy had been snug 
and full in their pleasant parsonages, and with their yearly tithes; and 
it was not a cheering thought that they must either abandon all, or 
conform to a ritual and a system of church government to which they 
had serious conscientious objections. Here was a dilemma—God or 
mammon? There were children and wives to feed. There was plenty 
in the parsonage, but poverty in the world without, unless God and His 
people should supply their wants. It was a day of trial, when men had 
need of faith and prayerfulness, and special divine guidance. And 
when this terrible trial of their faith was over, each might well have 
exclaimed, “I had fainted unless I had expected to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living!” It was truly a noble deed of 
which we may speak to our children, that they may transmit it to the 
generations following, when “sixty-one Presbyterian ministers, being 
almost the entire number who were then officiating in the province,” 
elected to cast themselves and their little ones on the providence of 
God, that conscience might be clear ! 

Presbyterianism has always had many enemies; the pen which 
described it has often been held by no sympathetic hand ; scorn and 
insult have been heaped on it. But in recent years writers have arisen, 
who, though not connected with our Church, seem to have taken real 
pleasure in bearing testimony to everything good and just and pure they 
had discovered in her history ; and who have done much to counteract 
the injustice of open statement, and to make amends for the not less 
painful injustice of neglect. Not to mention our own excellent historian, 
James Seaton Reid, we Presbyterians in Ireland owe deep gratitude to 
Mr. Froude for his able and disinterested vindication of our fathers in 
this old land which they did so much to benefit, and in which, notwith- 
standing, they were for centuries the victims of oppression and reproach. 
Mr. Lecky also has written of us ina manner that not only serves our 
cause, but does credit to himself.* 





RicHARD CUNINGHAME. 


* See Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


1. CHURCH HISTORY. 

DR. UHLHORN ON THE CONFLICT OF CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM.* 
Tue ground occupied by this volume has been so often traversed before, that one 
opens a new volume on the subject almost with reluctance. In the present case, 
however, such a feeling is speedily dissipated. The author, Dr. Uhlhorn, is dis- 
tinguished in his own country as a preacher—so eminent as to have been 
appointed first preacher to the Court of Hanover, and a member of the Supreme 
Consistory. In England he is chiefly known from his apologetic treatise on 
“The Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus.” 

The present historical work has been translated and published in America, and 
was well worthy of a distinction which has also been awarded to it in Denmark 
and Sweden. One knows not whether most to admire the sympathy of the 
author, which enables him so thoroughly to transport himself into the early ages 
of the Church’s conflict, or the rare and exact erudition which enables him to 
carry his readers intelligently along with him through all the phases of it, or the 
vividness of style, so admirably rendered, which serves to keep them interested. 

The early chapters, descriptive of “'The Powers in Conflict,” are an eminently 
realistic and fitting prelude to those which discuss the conflict itself, and lead up in 
turn through the various reactions of the opposing forces to a powerfully graphic 
delineation of the victory of Christianity over heathenism, and what that implies 
—‘a victory the purest ever won, for it was won by witnessing and enduring, by 
loving and suffering, by pouring out innocent blood.” The author is careful to 
observe that the conflict is not ended yet. ‘“ Indeed,” says he, “ to-day we are in 
the midst of it; for, stronger almost than ever, the heathen spirit, in modern 
guise, is wrestling against Christian thought and life, and it almost seems as if 
the questions of the time should be gathered up into the question, ‘Shall we 
remain Christians or become heathen again?” 

His method, as a rule, is to permit modern analogues to the early Church 
history to suggest themselves, though at times, as in an interesting comparison, for 
instance, of Celsus and Strauss, he expressly calls attention to these. The volume 
closes with a wish in which all lovers of Christ’s truth will join—-“ May, then, 
these pictures from the past heroic age of the Church serve as instructive illustra- 
tions for to-day. May we, above all, learn from them that in the conflict which 
we have to wage only one thing is victorious—faith, living faith, confessing with 
joy, working by love, and enduring in hope.” 

[We intend giving a fuller account of Dr. Uhlhorn’s work hereafter. ] 

DR. LEGGE ON THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA.+ 

TuEsE four lectures, forming the Spring series of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land for 1880, are of the highest value in themselves, but are specially important 
for those who pursue the now fashionable study of comparative religion. Pro- 
fessor Legge gives an exceedingly clear and interesting account of the Chinese 
religion, which is proved to have been, from the first, Monotheistic. Though the 
subject must be strange and new to most English readers, the book is written in 
such a way that no one who takes it up can reasonably grow weary of its perusal. 
Perhaps, however, most Christians will feel somewhat disappointed that the subject 
of the concluding lecture—a comparison between the religions of China and 
Christianity—has not been more fully treated. 

* The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. Edited and 
Translated by Egbert C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. New York, 1879. 

+ The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described and compared with Christianity. 
By James Legge, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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VINCENT OF LERINUM AGAINST HERESIES.* 
Dr. Stock has rendered a public service in presenting to the English reader a new 
translation of a work little known in its entirety, though one of the leading prin- 
ciples which it propounds has come to be associated with the name of its author in 
the mind of every student of Church history. Vincent of Lerins (or Lerinum) 
was the first to enunciate the proposition that, “in the Catholic Church, we must 
take special care to hold that which has been believed always, everywhere, and by 
all” (semper, ubique, et ab omnibus), It is well known that Romanists and 
Tractarians have laid special emphasis on this maxim, in their controversies with 
sound Protestants, for the purpose of strengthening their own position ; indeed, 
the publication of the Latin text and an English translation of Vincent’s work at 
Oxford, in 1836-7, forms a very significant fact in the history of Puseyism. But, 
after all, when the treatise is carefully studied, it turns out that many of the prin- 
ciples which it contains are rather damaging to the cause of those who hold it in 
such esteem ; this is well pointed out, here and there, by the translator in his 
useful notes, 

Yet, while this handy edition is an honest piece of workmanship, it might have 
been better done. The translation, though carefully executed, is perhaps too 
closely literal ; and the notes are too largely derived from the more common 
histories, The editor does not seem to be fully aware of the exact position occu- 
pied by Vincentius, and his object in composing this work ; for, while calling 
attention (p. 97) to the significant fact that Augustine, the greatest Church Father 
of that age, is never once named, the real reason for the silence is not assigned— 
viz., that Vincentius was a Semi-Pelagian, and wrote this treatise directly against 
Augustinianism, purposely omitting all mention of the great leader, as if in silent 
contempt. Strangely, too, the translation has been made from the old and inferior 
text of Chard, 1591, though it would have been easy to obtain later and better 
editions, such as those of Coster, Baluzius, Kliipfel, &c. ; nor does the translator 
seem to be aware that, besides the Oxford translation of 1837, other English ver- 
sions were published in 1651 and 1709 (Vol. ii. of Reeves’ Apologies). 


DR. WYLIE ON THE COVENANT.t+ 
A vicorous little brochure, prepared at the request of a committee for the cele- 
bration of the Scottish Covenanting struggle, and showing mainly how that 
struggle was the result of enlightened principles of civil and religious liberty, and 
how it not only preserved the liberties of Scotland, but gave heart and hope to 
other nations, the full fruits of which yet remain to be reaped. 


2. MISSIONS. 
PROFESSOR THOMAS SMITH ON MEDLAVAL MISSIONS.+ 

Turse lectures are alike remarkable forthe Catholicity of spirit in which they are 
written, and for the praiseworthy patience which has prompted Dr. Smith to render 
uccessible, to English readers, much valuable information relating to a period of 
history which we are perhaps too ready to call the “ Dark Ages.” We trust Dr. 
Smith will be induced to return to the subject, and give it a fuller treatment. At 
page 197 he says: “ Had the boundary-line assigned to our period not excluded 
the subject, it would have been interesting and profitable to compare the character 
and condition of the nations which were evangelised during the Middle Ages, with 
those of the peoples upon whom the Gospel had been brought to bear during the 
Apostolic Age and the earlier centuries of the Christian era.” Few, if any, could 

* The Commonitorium against Heresies, of Vincentius Lerinensis. ‘Translated from the Latin, 
with Original Notes, explanatory and historical. By John Stock, LL.D. London, 1879. 

+ The Story of the Covenant. By Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 1880. 


+ Medixval Missions. By Thomas Smith, D.D. Duff Missionary Lectures: First Series. 
Edinburgh : T, & T. Clark. 
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be better fitted to fill the blank than Dr. Smith himself. Protestants have perhaps 
paid too little attention to this department of Church history. 

It is astonishing, however, and cannot but be annoying to the reader, that he 
has not been furnished with any of the ordinary helps to the easy and profitable 
perusal of the book : there is no index, no an: aly sis of the lectures, and not even a 
table of contents. The defect cannot be supplied too soon. 

THE BASLE CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.* 
Tue proceedings of the last meeting of the Alliance, which took place at Basle in 
September last, are recorded in the volume, which we heartily recommend for 
careful perusal. We gave an account of the conference after it was held (see 
Catholic Presbyterian for October, 1879); and two of the chief papers were 
almost immediately translated and published for the first time in these pages 
(see Orelli on the Unchangeableness of the Apostolic Gospel, and Van Oosterzee 
on Religion in Holland, in November and December, 1879): these may serve to 
give some idea of the excellent matter to be found in the work before us. The 
“ Reports on the State of Religion in Various Countries” are not made up of dry 
statistics, but rather form interesting, though sometimes saddening accounts of 
things as they actually are in the different countries represented by the several 
speakers, When there is so much that is excellent, it is almost invidious to men- 
tion anything as specially worthy of careful study ; yet we can hardly avoid calling 
attention to the papers of Pastor Giider on Switzerland, of M. Babut on France, 
and of Dr. Schaff on North America; while those of Dr. Von Tardy on Austro- 
Hungary, and of Professor Von Scher ele on Scandinavia, afford a view of regions 
less known to intelligent English-speaking Christians. 

The subjects discussed at the meetings must at once commend themselves as 
being of great practical importance ; and they have been mostly handled by the 
speakers in such a way as to aflord valuable material for the guidance and profit 
of others engaged in these various departments of Christian work. The chief 
subjects taken up were, the Training of Ministers, Christian School Education, 
the Press, Missions to the Heathen, Missions to the Jews, Sunday Schools, é&e. 


3. BIBLICAL WORKS. 
DR. TAYLOR LEWIS ON THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION.+ 

Tuts book forms an attempt to explain the grand difficulty involved in the Mosaic 
account of the creation as a work accomplished in six “days.” The solution is 
sought in a special meaning attached to the term “day ;” hence the question is 
mostly resolved into one of interpretation. And the main position laid down 
by the writer is, that the language of Scripture is neither rigidly scientific, nor 
philosophical, nor metaphysical, but strictly phenomenal—i.e., it describes things 
as they appear, or seem, not as they really are, the remote creative energy or 
ultimate causality which produced them being invisible. Thus, it is affirmed that 
the different stages of creation, as described in Gen. i., were really periods of in- 
definite duration, though called “days;” but this term was employed, first, 
because it was the most suitable which the Hebrew or any other ancient language 
could furnish to express the idea; secondly, because of its cyclical or periodic 
character ; and thirdly, because this period was made up of two different portions 
whose nature and mutual relation could not be so well indicated to our minds as 
by those images which, in all the early languages, are presented in the terms for 
“morning” and “ evening.” 

Whatever may be thought of the correctness of the view taken by Dr, Taylor 

* The Religious Condition of Christendom described in a Series of Papers presented to the 
Seventh General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held in Basle, 1879. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

+ The Six Days of Creation; or, The Scriptural Cosmology, with the Ancient Idea of Time- 


worlds in distinction from Worlds in Space. By Taylor Lewis, LL.D. New Edition. Edin- 
burgh, 1879. 
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Lewis, it must be acknowledged that he has very fully and ably propounded his 
theory. Perhaps, indeed, it has been wrought out with unnecessary fulness, for, 
especially towards the end, a considerable amount of matter, somewhat removed 
from the main subject, has been introduced. Apart from this and other blemishes, 
however, the work will well repay perusal. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF HELL.* 

Tus, though a small book on a great subject, is by no means to be regarded as 
slight or insignificant. In reality, it forms a valuable and important contribution 
to the literature regarding a question which has recently been brought before the 
mind of the religious public. Like many other works on such a subject, it owes 
its origin to the appearance of Canon Farrar’s rash and rhetorical treatise, 
“Eternal Hope,” to which it is, in part, a reply, though the writer takes the 
opportunity, when he is at it, of briefly discussing the whole of this one aspect of 
the question. 

As so frequently happens in similar cases of controversy, the replies evoked by 
Farrar’s sermons have generally been far superior to the work against which they 
are directed. Most of them have been carefully prepared, and some are of 
permanent value. Among these we may safely class even this small treatise of 
Bishop Merrill, which is most sensible and practical, and distinguished by clearness 
of thought and expression ; while, in its trenchant brevity and calm sobriety, it 
presents a marked contrast with the diffuse and inflated production of the English 
Canon. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 





THe APPROACHING MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


As the final arrangements have not yet been made, we scarcely feel at liberty 
to lay before our readers anything more definite that what has already been pre- 
sented in our number for July (see p. 62). Some of the lists of the delegates 
have not yet reached us; but the heartiness exhibited by the various Churches 
in appointing so many of their ablest men as their representatives, is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that the meeting will be most successful. ‘“ Our American 
Cousins,” always so distinguished for their kind hospitality, will, we are sure, more 
than fulfil expectations, and make the meeting at Philadelphia memorable in the 
annals of the Presbyterian Alliance. Above all, may the blessing of our common 
Lord be poured out in rich abundance. 
We subjoin the names of the delegates appointed by 


The Presbyterian Church of the United States (South). 

Ministers.—J. B. Srrarton, D.D., Natchez; B. M. Paumer, D.D., New 
Orleans; C. A. Stittman, D.D., Tuskaloosa, Alabama; J. Leiguron WILSON, 
D.D., Baltimore ; Josepu R. Witson, D.D., Wilmington, N. Carolina; J. A. 
Lerevre, D.D., Baltimore ; JAmzEs Wooprow, D.D., Columbia, 8. Carolina ; 
ALLEN WriGHT, Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation; Greorce D. Armstrong, D.D., 
Norfolk, Virginia; W. U. Murktanp, D.D., Baltimore ; Wittiam E. Bocas, 
D.D., Memphis, Tennessee ; Wi1LtLIAM Brown, D.D., Fredericksburg, Virginia ; 
Cuares H. Reap, D.D., Richmond, Virginia ; J. Henry Suiru, D.D., Greens- 
boro, N. Carolina. 

Ruling Elders.—Hon. J. L. Marys, Fredericksburg, Virginia ; Judge Tuomas 
Tuompson, 8. Carolina; T. G. Ricnuarpson, M.D., New Orleans; W. M. 

* The New Testament Idea of Hell. By S. M. Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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M‘Pueeters, M.D., St. Louis ; Judge Isaac D. Jongs, Baltimore ; Hon. THomas 
A, Hamirton, Mobile ; Hon. C. W. Kerr, N. Carolina; Hon. Patrick Joyce, 
Louisville, Kentucky ; Hon. D. C. Anprerson, Alabama ; Professor C. 8. VEn- 
ABLE, University of Virginia ; Hon. J. Ranpotpu Tucker, Lexington, Virginia ; 
Hon. J. M. Baxer, Jacksonville, Florida ; Hon. J. J. GResuam, Macon, Georgia ; 
Hon. A. P. M‘Cormicx, Texas, 

Tn addition to the list of delegates of the Established Church of Scotland, as 
given in our number for July (pp. 62, 63), there have been appointed—The 
Rev. Jonn Ranking, D.D., Sorn, and the Rev. J. R. Mitrorp Mircue t, B.A., 
Aberdeen, Ministers; also Joun R. Cutupertson, Esq., Glasgow ; Contin 
MackeEnzik, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh ; and Tuomas Situ, Esq., Dundee, Elders. 
Erratum.—On p. 63, for “ Rev. J. Srrutuers, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans, 
Mid-Lothian,” read “ Rev. J. Strutuers, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans, East 
Lothian.” 

From France are expected—Dr. Ep. pe Pressenst, Dr. Fiscu, and M. Decop- 
PET, all of Paris ; and Professor ApoLPHE Monon, of Carcassonne, 


Belgium has promised to send the Rev. E. Rocueprev, and Rev. Lronarp 
Avnet, both of Brussels. 


From Hungary, we look for Professor Batocu, of Debreczen, and Professor 
3ALLAGI Mor, of Pesth. Bohemia sends Pastor SzALatNay ; while Moravia sends 
Pastor FERDINAND CIzAR. 

The representatives of Switzerland are expected to be Dr. Goprt, of Neuchatel, 
and Dr, Counin, of Geneva. 


TRANSATLANTIC NOTES. 


It must, of course, be men immersed day after day in large, multifarious, and 
worrying business, that know in the fullest sense the luxury of “ getting away.” 
But in a smaller way, many of our readers must be familiar with the sensation. 
The day has come at the close of which you hope to get away for your holiday. 
In spite of all your forethought, it is a day of hurry and hard driving. In the 
morning it looks as if you could not possibly get all ready. But the spirit of 
activity has been on you during the day, things have gone favourably, and at last 
you seem to have got everything done. Letters have been answered, business 
adjusted, committees attended, people have been seen that needed to be seen, and 
last, not least, if you have dealings with the press, the appetite of that hungriest 
of mortals, the printer’s boy, has for a time been satisfied. At the last moment 
you get into the railway carriage, the whistle sounds, and away you go. Itisa 
moment of supreme felicity. You have actually nothing more to think of; work 
is over, and the old maxim of the Latin Rudiments comes into operation, 
“opere peracto ludemus”—our work being finished, we will play. If you have 
got your affairs arranged, they do not come back on you to haunt you and 
disturb your peace. Of course, as you proceed, you remember this thing and 
the other that ought to have been attended to. But they are not of much 
importance—they can be written about afterwards. For a while you will 
breathe freely, and by the time your holiday is over, your nerves will be 
braced anew, and you will not feel that nervous dread to look into the post- 
man’s budget, or that confused helplessness in dealing with all that has to be 
grappled with, that for some time back has been making life just a little too 
burdensome. 

It was with something of this feeling that, after having been much pressed 
with an accumulation of work of various kinds, we found ourselves, one evening 
in July, en route for Liverpool, to embark there for the shores of America. 
For personal reasons, we had resolved to sail for the port of Boston. Our 
friends all told us that we were very foolish, that we would be put on 
board some heavy old tub, and would roll about in the Atlantic ever so 
many days more than if we had taken the passage to New York. But 
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ve had no cause to regret our choice. We had excellent berths on board the 
Marathon, and being favoured with singularly propitious weather, we made the 
passage in ten days—the shortest time, we were told, ever taken by that vessel. 
We had neither gale nor hurricane, nor head-wind of any importance ; occasionally 
a shower and only a few hours of fog, and we pushed on at a steady rate of about 
twelve knots an-hour. Nothing could have exceeded the kindness of the captain 
and officers of the ship. We had service on the Sunday, and a short sermon, which, 
we trust, may have proved a word in season to some one. But though sickness 
was not to be thought of in such weather, except for an hour or so near the 
beginning, the trembling motion of the screw machinery so jumbled one’s head 
that one could not feel in the full possession of his faculties. It did not'seem to be 
quite your own head you carried on your shoulders—not the old servant that 
you had been accustomed so long to rely on. In one direction only—not a very 
important one, perhaps—we felt convinced that some good must be done, in 
dissipating the prejudice of the sailors that a clergyman is always a Jonah on 
board. That is to say, if such really be the prejudice of sailors ; for on that point 
I am disposed to be somewhat heretical, and to fancy that sailors get more credit for 
keeping up such superstitions than is probably consistent with the facts of the case. 
Be that as it may, the succession of fine days was remarkable ; the outgoings of 
the morning rejoiced wonderfully ; and a de ep impression of gratitude, we trust, 

was made for “the dear might of Him who ruled the waves.” 

Crossing the Atlantic is, at the best, a somewhat monotonous business. The 
scenery is not marked by much variety. We had more than one beautiful sunset 
in the west, followed by a not less beautiful moonrise in the east. To find a 
flight of aquatic birds hovering in our rear was an object of interest ; porpoises 
playing at leap-frog and whales spouting water were really memorable sights ; 
and a vessel passing us in full sail, three or four miles off, the sun whitening its 
canvas, was both interesting and poetical. The comparative absence of objects 
to create interest seems, however, in keeping with that most indolent and can’t-be- 
troubled frame of mind which is so prevalent on shipboard, and which appears to 
arise in some measure from the severe shaking to which the head is subjected. It 
is strange, too, how oblivious one may become of the busy world—how little one 
thinks at sea of Parliament and its battles—how out of sympathy one gets with 
the affairs of a world we seem to have left behind. By far the most exciting 
event of the voyage was the arrival of the American pilot, while we were yet 
a hundred miles from Boston. Curiosity, that had been dead for a week, revived 
when the black little speck—the rowboat—was seen putting off from the pilot’s 
vessel. It turned out, however, that he had been several days at sea, and beyond 
telling us that the hes at at Boston was so great that men and children were dying 
in scores, he made no contribution to our knowledge of history. In the course of 
the day came the pleasant view of land,—a sight wonderfully interesting after ten 
days at sea. At first, the faint irregular line, just above the horizon, can hardly 
be distinguished from cloud by the landsman’s unpractised eye ; but the impres- 
sion becomes more and more distinct, and whatever may be your feelings towards 
the ship, your heart bounds with the prospect of your standing on terra firma once 
more. And as you come nearer and nearer, you look out towards Plymouth, and 
see what the good people of the J/ayflower saw, when, with hearts heavier than 
ours, and after a voyage of a very different kind, they gazed on the lonely shores 
which, by God’s b lessing, they were to convert into a home of freedom. A good 
many things indeed have happened since then ; wonderful chapters have been 
added to the history of the world and the Church ; we are reminded of the emblem 
of the seventy-second psalm—the handful of corn on the top of the mountains, 
the fruit thereof shaking like Lebanon, and they of the city flourishing like grass 
of the earth. 

It was Saturday evening when we entered Boston; our first experience was, 
that to transport our party rand luggage from ship to hotel cost four or five times 
as much as the same would have cost at home. Our second was, that having 
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broken the glass of our watch, all the skill and resources of a New England horo- 
logist were unable to replace the article! Boston is wonderfully changed since 
we were here ten years ago. In 1872, the business part of the city was burnt in 
a vast conflagration second only in magnitude to the great fire of Chicago the year 
before. The destroyed portion has been reconstructed with wonderful improve- 
ments ; commercial architecture is seldom seen to more advantage than in the 
restored business streets ; the new blocks of stores and other buildings are indeed 
one of the most interesting features of the town. 

July is the holiday season here; schools and colleges, masters and scholars, 
professors and students, are scattered to the four winds; all the most character- 
istic part of Boston is dispersed in country quarters, and little or nothing is to 
be met with to reveal the social character of this remarkable community. Mr. 
Joseph Cook’s lectures are suspended, and the best known of the clergy are out 
of town. The Presbyterian cause has never had much justice done to it in this 
city. One wonders at this, because, even though it may be expedient to have 
some sort of division of the soil, and let Congregationalism reign in New England 
and Presbyterianism elsewhere, yet in “the hub of the world,” a cause like that 
of the Presbyterian Church ought surely to have a good representation. A 
powerful Presbyterian pulpit in Boston might not indeed have arrested the work 
of Channing, but it might surely have served as an important element of antagon- 
ism, and might now not only rally a great body of sound and serious men, both 
from the States and from Scotland and Iveland, but be a real force on behalf of 
what is most vital and Scriptural. In the Presbyterian church which we attended 
on the Sabbath morning, the minister was absent, and a stranger officiated. The 
first prayer was unfortunately defaced by a display of spread-eagleism, which 
seemed little in place. He was profuse in thanks for the greatness of the country 
and its vast resources, and for the honour assigned it of drawing the oppressed and 
the struggling of all nations to find in it a home of peace and prosperity. This 
was the burden of the prayer. ‘Then followed a sermon addressed wholly to 
the intellect—an argument for the supernatural origin of Christianity derived 
from its mighty power. It was a very clever and conclusive argument, 
remarkably well put and illustrated, and the delivery was very admirable, 
lively, emphatic, arresting—everything one could wish. There seemed an in- 
stinctive apprehension of the way to handle an audience that made a Scot- 
tish professor of homiletics wish that some of his students had been there 
to contrast it with the impassive, monotonous delivery with which they are so 
often content. One felt, too, that, in a place like Boston, some who were sitting 
in the church might find good use for the facts and arguments that were set forth 
so well, in conversations and discussions with sceptical acquaintances, and that in 
that point of view the discourse might be very useful. But there was no dealing 
with soul and conscience, and very little of what we have always felt should be 
the aim of a preacher in dealing with an audience of busy men and women— 
little to lift them up, to rally and strengthen their spiritual energies, and send 
them forth to the battle of the week with renewed spiritual purpose and power. 
[ was confirmed in an old conviction that argument alone is but a poor weapon 
of conversion ; you are likely to make more speed, with God’s blessing, when you 
assail Man-soul on every side—when you address not the intellect only but the 
moral and spiritual nature of the sceptic ; when you bring God’s message to bear 
on the whole man. All the decent apologetic preaching of last century in England 
did not convert one-tenth the number of unbelievers that became living Christians 
under Wesley and Whitefield. 

Tn the afternoon, we worshipped in the “ New Old South Church ”—a curious 
name truly, but with a history attached. The Old South Church is in the heart 
of the city, and represents one of the oldest, if not the oldest congregation in 
Boston, But it is no longer used as a church. A slab in front gives its history, 
and records how, in the war with England, it was “ desecrated” by the British 
cavalry. A notice not far off informs us that it is at present devoted, we can 
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hardly say consecrated, to the purpose of an historical museum—a collection of 
antiquities and curiosities relating to the olden time. But it was felt very de- 
sirable to keep up the name in connection with an actual place of worship, and 
the New Old South is a magnificent edifice, in the newest and most fashion- 
able part of Boston. And the good old fathers, who built the first temple, 
would certainly have wondered at the magnificence of the second. They 
would not have been like the Jews, after the captivity, weeping over the 
diminished outward glory of the new house. The church is a large and 
most gorgeous building. It cost, we believe, between one and two hundred 
thousand pounds, We must say, however, that for such a building, it is in ex- 
cellent taste. And what is better, we listened to a most excellent sermon. ‘The 
preacher was a stranger, but he gave an admirable discourse, full of true humanity 
and good divinity, on bearing one another’s burdens. It was on that fine grace of 
sympathy, so much needed in our day, and so beautifully exemplified, as the 
preacher remarked, in lives like those of Agnes Jones and Sister Dora, as well as 
on the humbler levels of life. And it was very impressive when the sermon was 
wound up by « faithful exhibition of the work and spirit of the great Burden- 
bearer—when the work of Jesus was presented as a blessed atonement for guilt, 
and men were urged through Him to seek reconciliation and communion with God. 

Close to this church is that of the well-known Mr. Phillips Brooks, It was a 
great disappointment to us, on the morning of the very day when we left home, to 
find that his card had been left in our absence at our house in Edinburgh, and to 
be unable to see him there. We knew, therefore, that we should not have the 
pleasure of hearing him in Trinity Church. In fact, we found Boston somewhat 
excited, and not a little pleased at the announcement in the newspapers shortly 
before, that he had preached before the Queen at Windsor. We were familiar 
with his lectures on preaching, and had read his sermons with great interest, 
although unable quite to decide in what part of the ecclesiastical firmament he 
was to be placed. In Boston he is held in high esteem, although as a Broad 
Church Episcopalian, his testimony for evangelical truth is not so steady as is to 
be desired. His church seems to be at present the church of Boston. It is a 
grand building, having cost 700,000 dollars, and is conspicuous externally for a 
tower of vast breadth, but short in height, with a covering of red tiles. Itseems 
that, while it was building, the foundation began to give way, and the spire had 
to be shortened. It is not like the tower of a church, but rather that of some old 
castle on the Rhine ;—it reminded one very much of the tower of the Castle of 
Oberhofen on Lake Thun. Afternoon service was just commencing in Trinity as 
we left the New Old South. The service was quite low-church, and the officiating 
clergyman preached an excellent sermon on Zaccheus to a mere handful of people. 
The attendance in the New Old South was equally scanty, but it was vacation 
time. 

It would be ridiculous in us to say whether Israel or Amalek, faith or unbelief, 
is prevailing in Boston. On that question we do not pretend toenter. But we 
are very sure, from what we have seen, that Boston has its bands of very earnest 
believers and unwearied workers in the cause of Christ. We might say something 
of its female organisation for Christian work, but we may have better opportunities 
hereafter to speak on that subject ; we believe that in America, female Christian 
labour is more organised than with us, and enjoys in consequence more steadiness 
and power. But there is one most interesting undertaking, or group of undertak- 
ings, to which we must briefly advert—the work of Dr. Qullis. Many of our 
readers have doubtless read Dr. Boardman’s “ Faith-Work,” and learned from it 
how Dr. Cullis, a Boston physician, was led to devote himself and his means to 
the cure of consumption, and to open a hospital for consumptive patients. The 
same book records the process by which he was led to bring the principle of faith 
into operation in dealing with disease, in a very striking and thorough manner. 
Dr. Cullis’s work has prospered and extended wonderfully. In Boston he is what 
George Miiller is in Bristol. We were glad to find that his city rooms were close 
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to our hotel, and on calling and introducing ourselves, we had a pleasant conver- 
sation. He invited us to go and see his Hospital for Consumptives, and the group 
of other institutions around it. They are situated in a district which is called 
the Highlands—a term that recalls the story of the Scotch student in Cambridge, 
who, wearying for the sight of a hill, was informed that he would find one three 
miles out of town ; but on walking the prescribed distance, could find no trace 
of his hill, till, asking a native, he was told that he was standing on the top of it ! 
Ifa Sutherland or an Argyll man had been told to go the Highlands for Dr. Cullis’s 
Hospital, he would have been equally at a loss. 

Happily, a kind friend undertook to guide us. We sallied forth by the unwearied 
street-car, traversed Columbus Avenue, a fine modern street, ascended Warren 
Street (so named after the celebrated patriot Warren), got to a region where, on 
the boards of every paling, we were told to use Yube-Wanna for our hair, rose 
to the level of the Highlands, through the occasional aid of a third horse to our 
street car, and after about an hour’s travelling, found ourselves opposite Dr. Cullis’s 
Hospital. It is a house of large size but irregular shape, as if considerable addi- 
tions had been made to the original building. At first, indeed, the house was an 
hotel, then a hydropathic, and having failed in both capacities, it became a 
hospital. Large additions have been made to it by Dr. Cullis. It is very nicely 
situated, its avenues shaded by elms, for which New England is famous, and 
pleasant grounds around. Besides the Hospital, there are two Orphan Homes 
on the ground, a church, a mortuary chapel, a house for the workers, and so forth. 
There is a Cancer Home, a Spinal Home, and a Paralytic Home. Besides these 
institutions in the Highlands, there are several Missions in Boston; there are 
Missions carried on in the South among the native Indians and in India, and 
there are Training Homes for nurses and for missionaries. The story of the growth 
of these enterprises is wonderful ; we do not know that any concise record of the 
last eight years of its history is in existence. And both the ingathering of the 
income and the operations generally are done in faith ; men’s hearts are moved by 
God, and the work goes on. It is a wonderful work and a blessed testimony 
in Boston—a testimony to the reality and power of simple faith, and to the reality 
of being a fellow-worker with God—much needed in the Boston of to-day. 

Dr. Cullis was not in Boston; but the matron, Mrs. Morton, an admirable Christ- 
ian lady, was singularly kind and painstaking in showing us all that could interest 
us. <A hospital for consumptives is a touching sight ; most of the patients are young, 
and when the disease has fairly got hold, have no prospect but that of gradually 
declining and passing away. Nowhere does one feel more vividly the need of an 
unseen hope. Fancy an atheist’s hospital for consumptives! In its earlier 
stages the disease is often arrested, and in its later stages, all that can be done is 
to soothe the patient and make him as comfortable as may be. Everything 
seemed to be done for this purpose that skill and kindness could devise. The 
rooms were bright and cheerful, and it was apparent that the reigning genius loci 
was the spirit of Christ. Between seventy and eighty consumptive patients were 
there. But we must not go more into detail, at least in this place. We would 
fain make Dr. Cullis’s work better known, for it is one of the most blessed fruits 
of the Christian spirit, in connection with medical science, with which we are 
acquainted, 

But post-hour draws near, and we must end our notes for the present. We 
hope to spend our next week with Mr. Moody in his home at Northfield. As we 
commit our MS, to the post and the printer, we remember that it must see the 
light without being seen by us in proof. We think of King Adonibezek patiently 
submitting to have his thumbs and great toes cut off, because he had done the same 
to threescore and ten kings, and as he had done, God had requited him. We 
have published other men’s MSS. from across the Atlantic without their seeing 
the proofs, and now we submit ourselves to the same fate. But, whoever may 
abuse printers, we never do. We have found them, after long experience, a 
careful, painstaking, obliging race, and (with one or two terrific exceptions) very 
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shrewd and intelligent. We commit our pages with confidence to their hands, 
knowing well that for their deficiencies no one will be to blame but ourselves. 


W. G. B. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


ENGLAND. 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND. 


More and more attention is being called to the Woodard Schools, one of the 
boldest of all the proselytising schemes of High Anglicanism. Canon Woodard 
has been lately at work down at Taunton, and the Somersetshire folks sought 
explanations from him, but failed to give them satisfaction. In the “long and 
important correspondence,” which has appeared in the Somerset County Gazette, 
facts have come out in regard to his schools of a very significant kind. In the 
chapel of the Lancing School there is a dedicatory inscription to “The Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, and the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God.” The 
headmaster of the school is a member of the E, C. U. (English Church Union) ; 
the chaplain is a member, not merely of the E. C. U., but also of the C. B.S. 
(Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament), a still more Romanising association. 
The headmaster of Hurstpierpoint is an E. C. U. and a C. B. S., as is also the 
chaplain. The headmaster of the great school of Ardingley is an E. C. U., and 
the chaplain is an E. C. U. anda CO. B.S. Even as far back as 1862, it seems 
there was alarm, especially on the subject of Confession, in these schools. At a 
conference in Oxford, at which Bishop Wilberforce was present, a long list of 
questions was prepared, which could hardly have been thought of unless the 
Woodard institutions had been seriously tainted; but no answers were ever 
furnished to the querists, or “ were made public in any way.” 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


THERE have recently been held the annual closing meetings of Hackney College, 
of the Lancashire Independent College, of the Airedale Independent College, of 
Rotherham, Caermarthen, and Plymouth Colleges, and of the Bristol Congrega- 
tional Institute. During the past session, 234 students attended these seven 
institutions. From the recently-published statements it would appear that every 
student at Hackney costs £200 per annum, at Airedale £80, at Plymouth £60. 
But besides the Congregational Colleges we have mentioned, there are several 
others, some of them of high standing; and if we take these into account, we 
shall not fail to be struck with the immense, and as it seems also, the successful 
efforts the Congregational Church in England is making to have its pulpits sup- 
plied by an educated ministry. Each student, it is said, costs as much as if he 
were sent to Oxford or Cambridge. It is of course a difficult question, but one 
does not wonder that there are movements towards concentration. The contri- 
butions under the present system would suffice for three or four great institutions 
with an ample staff of well-paid professors, and an ample provision of scholarships, 
and fellowships for students. 

The Baptists some weeks ago had an offer from Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, on 
certain conditions, of £4000 to purchase and maintain a missionary steamer on the 
Congo, above Stanley’s Pool, where the navigation to the lake becomes free. The 
conditional offer has now become a simple gift ; and arrangements, it is intimated, 
are to be forthwith made for carrying out the wishes of the generous donor. 
The Autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union is to take place this year in London, 
and is looked forward to with great interest and expectation, as likely to give 
spiritual impulse to the denomination. 
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The Wesleyans have just held their Conferencefor 1880. About800 members were 
present. The first evening was devoted to the hearing of deputies and addresses from 
other Methodist Conferences. There was an address from the Canadian Methodist 
Church sufficiently remarkable. In the course of four years, it was stated, 
Canadian Methodism had added 134 to the number of its ministers, and 20,000 
to its membership ; its missionaries had increased from 259 in 1874, to 422 in 
1879; its Sabbath schools were becoming greatly more numerous, and its funds 
were flourishing. 

Governors were appointed over the Birmingham Wesleyan College and the 
Wesley College in Sheffield. The appointment to the latter College of the Rev. 
W. H. Dallinger was evidently regarded with much interest. Mr. Dallinger has 
won high distinction by his scientific researches, and is an honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Society. On returning thanks for his election into the ‘ Legal 
Hundred” (for that honour, too, was bestowed on him), he made an interest- 
ing statement. “I tell you,” he said, “that though within the past twelve 
years I have passed through many a struggle, and entered into and come 
out of many a cloud, I stand to-day with a clearer consciousness of my 
union with Christ as a Methodist preacher than at any preceding time.” 
Besides these governorships, professors or tutors were elected by the Conference 
to three different colleges. The method of election is peculiar. The committee 
of the college or theological institution presents three names, and from these the 
Conference generally makes its selection—though, as we understand, it is not 
restricted to them. The names presented on this occasion were much the same in 
each case. One name was in every list. But there was some suspicion of Mr. 
Olver’s orthodoxy, apparently with respect to his views upon the future state, and 
though he declared that he believed the spiritual condition of the wicked in the 
future “would be one of hopeless, conscious, eternal misery,” he was not elected. 
Wesleyan orthodoxy was resolute, and would have no suspicion of error in a 
theological teacher. 

The recent decrease in the Wesleyan membership formed a subject of conversa- 
tion in the Conference. Various explanations were given—the evangelistic 
rivalry of other Churches, the falling away from some of the peculiar ways of 
Methodism. In regard to Cornwall, where the decrease has mostly taken place, 
it was said that, instead of that decrease being the result of “the revival of 
Anglican efforts,” the fact was, that where that revival had been greatest, 
Methodism had increased. Dr. Osborn thought that the “root of the matter 
was want of seriousness,” and urged “entire personal consecration to God, and 
the direct and forceful preaching of the Word.” 

Up to the 2nd of August, the Conference was entirely clerical ; on that day it 
became partly lay and partly clerical, and representative both as to its lay and its 
clerical members. At this stage, too, it may be said to have become more 
thoroughly practical, and its action really more important in regard to the work- 
ing of the Church. 


SCOTLAND. 
ScotcH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


From the Missions of the Established Church, the accounts are favourable. 
There have been some adult baptisms at Darjeeling, in India. The good work 
among the Jews at Smyrna still goes on. 

Unconscious, apparently, of the recent stir, Mr. Macdonald, of the Blantyre 
Mission, writes hopefully of his work. The number of children in his schools 
increases. The relations with the neighbouring chiefs are friendly. “The pro- 
spects of the Mission have not for a long time been so good as now. The country 
is peaceful,” It is intimated that the Rev. Dr. Rankin has sailed for East Africa 
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to examine into the state of matters at Blantyre. He is accompanied by a Scotch 
gentleman and his wife (Mr. and Mrs. Pringle of Whytbank), who have offered 
their services to the Church free of all expense. The British Consul at Zanzibar 
has been ordered by the Foreign Office to accompany the deputies of the Church, 
and also make investigation. 

The Free Church has just ordained one of her licentiates “ for the M‘All Mission 
in Paris,” so that she has now two ministers engaged in that interesting enter- 
prise. A new missionary sails this month for South Africa. There have been 
three baptisms at Calcutta, one of the baptised being a Mohammedan, another a 
Hindu who had attended the Calcutta Institution more than thirty years ago, 
and had since then passed through ‘ various and very trying spiritual experiences.” 
At Cunningham, in South Africa, the missionary, Mr. Ross, reports forty bap- 
tisms, and the addition of three elders and eleven deacons to his staff of office- 
bearers. 

The case of Prof. W. R. Smith has been unexpectedly revived. Shortly after 
he had been reponed by the vote of the Assembly in May, there appeared another 
volume ot the Encyclopedia Britannica, containing several new articles from bis 
pen, in which the views he had already expressed are still more strongly set forth, 
and other bolder statements made. In accordance with overtures addressed to it 
by twelve Presbyteries, the Commission of Assembly which met in August took up 
the case. Four motions were proposed, but two of these were withdrawn, and 
ultimately the Commission decided, by 210 to 139, to appoint a special committee 
to examine the recent articles, together with a letter of the Professor sent up by 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen, in which he claims the right to hold and propound 
the views set forth in his former articles: this Committee is to report to an in hune 
effectum meeting of Commission at the end of October, in case it be found 
necessary again to suspend the Professor from teaching during next winter. The 
other motion proposed that, as the case would ordinarily fall to be dealt with by 
the “College Committee” and the Presbytery of Aberdeen, the Commission 
should meanwhile take no action. 

The Free Church has recently sustained the loss of two well-known office- 
bearers. The Rev. Dr. John Bruce, of Edinburgh, was a man of quaint and 
original mind, as well as profound but unostentatious piety,—a Scotsman of a 
peculiar type now rarely met with. Indeed, he may be said to have belonged to 
a past generation, having been ordained in 1818. The Earl of Kintore, a 
prominent lay-elder, adorned the rank and the Church to which he belonged by 
his decided Christian life. A warm attachment to Free Church Presbyterian- 
ism was combined in him with the utmost catholicity of spirit for all true 
Christians. He was ever ready and willing for evangelistic work, in which he 
was a successful but humble servant of the Master he loved. 





HOLLAND. 


Tue Established Church of Holland, which for many years lay dead under the 
blight of Rationalism, has recently shown signs of an awakening to new life. A 
growing number of her ministers and people have manifested a longing after the 
old truths of the Gospel. They have put into operation various evangelistic 
agencies, which are beginning to tell upon the Church. Among the schemes on 
which this evangelical party have set their hearts, as of essential importance to 
the interests of the truth, is the establishment of a Theological College, in which 
sound doctrines shall be taught to candidates for the ministry, as opposed to the 
State institutions in which Rationalism prevails. _, We are glad to see that their 
efforts in this direction have been so far crowned with a blessing, and that the 
“Free Calvinistic University of Amsterdam” will be opened in the middle of 
September with so fully equipped a staff of professors. Dr. Dilloo, formerly min- 
ister of the Reformed Congregation of Soldin, in Prussia, has been appointed to 
the chair of Oriental Languages and Old Testament Exegesis. Dr. Hoedemaker, 
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the well-known evangelical preacher in Amsterdam, has been called to the chair of 
Natural Theology and Ethics ; and his colleague, Dr. Van Ronkel, to that of New 
Testament Exegesis. Dr. A. Kuyper has been appointed to the office of Rector, and 
also to the professorship of Encyclopedia and Dogmatics, Dr. Riitgen to the chair 
of Church History. The chair of Practical Theology yet remains to be filled. The 
Faculty of Law is represented by a professor of national law. As this “ University” 
is not recognised by the Synod of the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, the 
students trained in it will not be able to find situations as preachers in that 
Church. Its founders have accordingly conceived the idea of influencing energetic 
willing-hearted young men to undertake, at their own hand, to go to those places 
where the congregations have been desolated by Rationalism, and, gathering the 
faithful together, to preach the Gospel to them in barns and other places that may 
be granted for this purpose by those who sympathise with the movement. There 
already exists in Holland a denomination styled “The Christian Reformed 
Church,” which separated from the Established Church on account of its Ration- 
alistic tendencies in 1834. They have a “Theological School” at Kamfen similar 
to this now founded in Amsterdam, and they carry on various evangelistic and 
missionary operations. As might be expected, this new movement is awakening 
deep interest in Holland. Will it lead to a revival within the Established 
Church, or to a rupture with it? Its leaders are in earnest. They have the con- 
fidence and the sympathy, and, we may add, the prayers of the Scottish Churches, 
which cannot forget their obligations to Holland. 


FRANCE. 
Tue AntI-JESUIT AGITATION. 
By Pastor H. J. Wueatcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


THE severe measures recently enacted against the Jesuits are only one of the 
phenomena indicative of the antagonism between modern thought and the clerical 
spirit. The influence of Ultramontanism in France has been, for the last three 
centuries, the bane and curse of that great country, whose advance to civil and 
religious liberty it has ever opposed. It is not astonishing, therefore, that the 
triumph of Republican principles should have been accompanied by a series of 
measures, especially directed against that incarnation of the genius of Popery, the 
order of the Jesuits, 

About four years ago, Monseigneur Dupanloup succeeded in passing a Bill, in 
consequence of which a great portion of the educational system of the country fell 
into the hands of the religious orders, The first step of the thoroughly Republi- 
can Ministry which assumed the direction of affairs on the downfall of M. de 
Broglie, was to obtain the repeal of this Bill. This repeal Act passed the new 
House of Deputies by an overwhelming majority, but was thrown out by the 
Senate. Then it was that the present Ministry, not being able to rid the country 
of the influence of the religious orders by repudiating Monseigneur Dupanloup’s 
Bill, resolved to do so by the re-application of a succession of laws which had been 
for a long time considered obsolete—i.e., the edict against the Jesuits promulgated 
under the old monarchy of the eighteenth century, and also those instituted by 
Napoleon during the first years of the present, in virtue of which a difference is 
made between religious orders authorised, and those which are not authorised by 
Government. <A circular note from the Ministry informed the parties interested 
in the question that, up till the 30th of June, applications from religious orders 
for obtaining authorisation would be taken into consideration ; but that after that 
date the Government would consider itself free to close all unlicensed establish- 
ments, 

We can hardly believe that statesmen of the moderate type, such as M. de 
Freycinet and others, should have personally any great zeal in promoting 
measures, the thoroughly anti-liberal nature of which cannot be challenged ; nor 
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can we suppose that the executive really ignored the great principle, in virtue of 
which the secular arm has only the right to interfere when the pernicious 
doctrines of certain individuals or corporations take a concrete form, and thus 
produce criminal attempts amenable to the common law. In the present case, 
the most inveterate adversaries of the Jesuite could not accuse them of having 
endangered public order. Unjustifiable from a strictly moral point of view, the 
prosecution against the religious orders has a political origin—the antagonism 
against priestcraft in the newly-elected Chamber of Deputies being such that a 
popular Government could not resist its pressure. M. Gambetta had said some 
time ago that clericalism is the grand enemy, and a Government, mainly supported 
by the personal influence of that statesman, could not but declare war against 
this traditional foe of French democracy. The impressions produced when the 
Government plan became known were most varied. The great bulk of the 
population, save in the large towns, remained indifferent ; the majority of the 
Republican party, in and out of Parliament, were loud in expressing their 
satisfaction ; while the more moderate section could not but regret that a régime 
whose primary dogma is liberty, should adopt such an arbitrary course. 

The Government had hoped that many of the religious orders would have 
applied for its authorisation, and that, in actual fact, the prosecution would be limited 
to the most obnoxious order of all,—the Jesuits. It was expected also that the 
secular clergy might be prevailed upon not to abet the resistance of their regular 
or monastic brethren, and that they would at least remain neutral. But the 
whole Roman Catholic clergy, from the Archbishop of Paris to the most humble 
lay brother, have again presented an illustration of the rigid spirit of discipline 
which constitutes the formidable strength of Romanism. Scarcely were the 
intentions of the Government understood, than orders arrived from Rome, 
indicating the line of conduct to be followed by its liege subjects in France. 
Resistance to the ministerial decrees could only take the form of protestation, and 
this protestation was and is carried on by both laymen and clerics. The generals 
of the different religious orders assembled and decided that they would consider 
themselves bound by a mutual solidarity, and that none would request from 
Government an authorisation which might be given to some and refused to 
others. The archbishops and bishops, in their own name and that of their 
respective dioceses, protested by letters to the President of the Republic 
against this encroachment on the rights of the Church, pointing out that the 
ejection of a few harmless priests coincided with the triumphant return to Paris of 
those who had superintended, during the “‘ Commune,” the massacre of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, of the Curé of the Madeleine, and of the Dominican fathers of 
Arcueil, The Roman Catholic laity, on the other hand, were zealous in their 
demonstrations of fidelity to the Church. Many indignation meetings were held, 
and loud expression was given to the feelings of profound disgust inspired by the 
contemplated measures. More serious, though less violent, was their second mode 
of protesting—viz., by legal consultations drawn up by some of the most eminent 
jurists of the country, concerning the illegality of the decrees. To all thoughtful 
men, unbiassed by party politics, the legal opinion of Professor Desmolombe, a 
celebrity in the profession, seems to be rather strongly grounded. The Roman 
Catholic party appear to have disbelieved to the last that the decrees would be really 
enforced. When, however, it became certain that the measures would be carried 
out, a movement of very marked antagonism against the Government manifested 
itself in the whole judicial body. The execution of the famous (or, in the opinion 
of good Romanists, infamous) decrees would have to be carried out by the public 
prosecutors. But rather than consent in any way to the course adopted by the 
Government, a large number of these functionaries tendered their resignation. 
This really dignified conduct may well be regarded as the most powerful, though 
silent, protestation which has characterised the proceedings of the clerical party, 
having proceeded from a highly respectable class of men, whose moderation, even 
in religious matters, could not be impugned. 
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It must be acknowledged that the execution of the decrees on the 30th of June 
was carried out as leniently as possible. The Jesuits alone have been molested, 
a further respite having been accorded to the other religious orders. Without 
stopping to narrate here the different incidents connected with the execution of 
the decrees—a task which has been amply fulfilled by the daily papers—we shall 
shortly describe the impression produced upon the public mind, and the probable 
consequences of the Government policy. The prevailing sentiment of the Roman 
Catholic party is, of course, one of unmitigated anger. For the first time since 
the Concordat, a regularly organised government has not hesitated to adopt an 
aggressive course against Romanism. The Papists have always, under all politi- 
cal régimes, Republican or otherwise, followed the rule propounded very candidly 
some years ago in the Univers by the notorious M. Veuillot :—‘‘ When we are the 
strongest, we deny you liberty, in virtue of our principle of government— 
authority. When you are the masters, we claim the right to attack and ruin you, 
in virtue of your own principle of government—liberty /” The expressions of 
hatred and contumely hurled against the Republic by the clerical press are, 
naturally enough, most violent. On the other hand, a feeling of vindictive 
satisfaction is experienced by the most ardent portion of the advanced 
Republicans ; they regard the late events as a well-merited retribution for the 
unceasing assaults of the clerical party on all forms of political liberty. But 
the moderate Republicans lack all enthusiasm; for them, the decrees are not 
only a sop thrown to the Cerberus of democracy, but also a departure from 
the best traditions of true Liberalism. They regret to see statesmen, who have 
used the name of Freedom to ascend to the highest places in the State, use their 
recently-acquired power to curtail the liberty of their political opponents. This 
is, we believe, the prevalent opinion of members of the French Reformed 
Church on the subject. None more than we have reason to welcome any means 
of ruining the influence of the order which has prostituted the name of Jesus, 
and, in presenting Christianity to the masses as an instrument of spiritual and 
social despotism, has plunged a generous-minded race into an abyss of superstition 
and unbelief. Still, we have reason to fear that petty persecution of this kind 
will only help in restoring to Jesuitism a prestige which was fast waning. In 
point of fact, the Jesuits will be stronger than ever, and their craftiness is found 
to be equal to the occasion. Dissolved as a congregation, they retain their rights 
as citizens, and they have not been slow to avail themselves of this. Two or 
three educational establishments have emigrated to Wales and to Spain, to keep 
up the show of persecution ; but all the large Jesuit schools will be re-opened as 
usual for the winter term, and this by means of a very simple stratagem. The 
ostensible direction of these schools has been transferred to laymen ardent in the 
clerical cause, and untouched by the recent decrees; while the Jesuit professors, 
lodging in the neighbourhood, will come as private masters and chaplains, and 
thus direct and influence in the future the education of the youths committed 
to their charge to quite as great an extent as they have formerly done. Thus 
the Jesuits will have cast on the Government all the odium of a pseudo-persecu- 
tion, and obtained, through the recent discussions, a first-rate advertising agency 
for their educational establishments. 


GERMANY. 


THE annual report (the sixty-fifth) of the National Bible Society of Prussia for 
last year is very encouraging. It appears that there are, in all, 162 branch 
societies, and that during the year there were put into circulation, through 
these associations, 97,764 copies of the Bible and 10,733 copies of the New Testa- 
ment. Since the establishment of this Society (1814), there have been distributed 
in all 4,800,000 copies of the Sacred Scriptures. But in addition to the opera- 
tions of the Prussian Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society has also 
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various agencies in Germany—in Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort—and last 
year’s report shows that, through these agencies, 438,029 copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures were distributed. But much remains yet to be done for Germany. 

The Festwoche in the Wupperthal is a great festival-week, during which, 
from day to day, a succession of annual meetings of the principal religious 
societies are held in Barmen and Elberfeld, and the whole population of the 
district is for the time occupied in connection with these meetings. Large 
numbers of strangers from far and near throng to this great centre of religious 
activity in Germany. The proceedings of these meetings, extending this year 
from the 8th to the 15th of July inclusive, are of the most interesting kind. 
We hope to have room for some account of them in our next number. 

The Darbyites, a sect of the Plymouth Brethren, have of late, particularly in 
Western Germany and Bavaria, been putting forth considerable efforts in the 
propagation of their system, to the weakening of the evangelistic and missionary 
energies of the Church. They have their headquarters at Elberfeld and Dillen- 
burg. In the former of these places, their leader is C. Brockhaus, formerly a 
teacher in an elementary school in Westphalia. He ‘publishes Darbyite works 
and tracts, partly translations from the English and French, and partly original. 
The “Conference” of the Brethren is held in ¢his town, and their decisions are 
binding on all, without appeal. Their principal ‘school is at Dillenburg, from 
which the authorised “teaching brethren” go forth. In the district of Niirn- 
berger, in Bavaria, they have a regularly organised system, proving that, after all, 
they feel their need of a church organisation, and of appointed and qualified 
office-bearers. The hurtful tendency of this propaganda is calling forth public 
attention. A recent work by Pastor Kriiger* is regarded as a calm and thorough 
exposition of the system, in which, while acknowledging all that is good in it, its 
erroneous and dangerous nature as a religious system is fully brought to light. 


ITAL TY. 


By the Rey. Aueust MEILuE, Florence. 


Ir is almost late to speak of the visit which our venerable brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Somerville, of Glasgow, paid to various towns of Italy during the early part of 
summer, Yet it isan event of such importance that it would not do for The 
Catholic Presbyterian to pass it unnoticed. What the work of Dr. Somerville 
consists of is well known to English and American readers. To us it was quite a 
new thing, and it seemed at first rather a dangerous experiment. To preach the 
Gospel from the same planks on which the most scurrilous plays are often per- 
formed ; to sing the simple melodies of Sankey where the greatest musical per- 
formances are held; and especially to preach to an Italian audience through a 
lame interpretation,—all this seemed to us a thing not only difficult to perform, 
but even dangerous. We were afraid that it would cast ridicule and contempt on 
the cause of the Gospel, already so weak in this country, and therefore the minis- 
ters of the place, one and all, were against Dr. Somerville in going to a theatre. 
But the good old doctor has a will of his own. Seeing that no other large 
hall (outside Roman Catholic churches, which were naturally closed to him) can 
be had in an Italian town but a theatre, he first took a small one, then the largest 
in Florence ; and I am bound to acknowledge that the most splendid success has 
crowned his noble efforts. Night after night the places were crowded to suffoca- 
tion by people, drawn mainly by curiosity perhaps, but who, nevertheless, listened 
to the most faithful preaching of the Gospel which it has been my privilege to 
hear. Several times, in spite of his entreaties to the contrary, the good doctor 
and his assistants were greeted with good rounds of applause. I myself heard a 
working-man going away from one of the meetings, and explaining to his wife : 
‘* You see, our priests have turned their churches into theatres ; these gentlemen 





* Le Darbysme ¢tudié en la lumitre de la parole de Dieu. Paris. 
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are trying to turn the theatres into churches, and I wish they may succeed.” I 
think these words expressed pretty well the general feeling of the people of 
Florence, and took away all my fears that the Gospel would lose something of its 
preciousness by being preached in theatres. 

A very striking characteristic of Dr. Somerville’s preaching was the total 
absence in it of anything like controversy. He seemed not to remember the 
existence of the Church of Rome, and that he was preaching to Romanists in one 
of the most clerical towns of Italy, The fact is, that he had in view, not Roman 
Catholics, but sinners, and was announcing to them the simple message of salva- 
tion with all the earnestness of an apostle of Christ. This I consider the great 
secret of his success. No one could see his venerable and kindly face, or hear 
his fervent appeal, without feeling the greatest respect for the man who, at his 
age, and from such a far country, had come to preach what he believed not only 
to be the truth, but to be a truth which it is all-important for every one to know 
in order to be saved. Every one felt that here was a believer and a friend; and 
this helped to hush the murmurs, and got for him a hearing that no one else per- 
haps could have obtained from an Italian audience. 

He happened to come to Florence about the end of Lent. Now, during Lent, 
in every town of Italy, the bishop detaches three or four preaching friars to wage 
war against the Protestants. Sermons are then preached, in which all kinds of 
calumny and abuse are piled up on the Reformers, the Protestant Churches and 
countries, and especially the Italians who have turned Evangelicals. In Flor- 
ence, our divinity students are most attentive hearers of those gentlemen, and it 
is a very good training for them to know all that can be said against us. Now, 
I know that many persons were very favourably struck by contrasting those 
savage attacks that had been made on Protestants, with the total absence of any 
kind of controversy in Dr. Somerville’s addresses. Here was not only the Gospel 
in its simplicity, but also the law of charity, which is not easily provoked, clearly 
practised and carried out. 

After Florence, Dr. Somerville visited Naples, Rome, Palermo, and Leghorn ; 
only in these last two cities did he meet with some discourtesy. I suppose that the 
enemy, taken by surprise in Florence, had had time to organise themselves. Yet, 
even though he did not everywhere meet the same success as here, I have no 
doubt his work has been greatly blessed. He has shown to native workers that 
a great deal more can be attempted and done in Italy than we have been aware 
of, and I hope that next winter something will be done in several places to follow 
up what he has so well begun. 

Coming now to other news, I must notice the examinations with which our 
Theological School in Florence closed its session of 1879-80. The unprecedented 
number of twenty-four students presented themselves to the Board of Examiners. 
Five of these had completed their curriculuam—some one year, others two years 
ago, and had since then been either perfecting themselves abroad, or already 
at work in some Italian missionary station. They now came up to pass their 
last examination, ard to take their degree of licentiates in theology. It is worthy 
of note, as proving the liberality and Christian large-heartedness of the Walden- 
sian School Committee, that one of these five students belongs to the Episcopal 
Methodist Church of Naples, and after having received all his theological training 
here, will still serve hisown Church. Eight students successfully completed their 
three years’ course, and will leave the school. Only one of the remaining number 
failed in his examinations, and will have to begin anew the same year of study. 
These numbers serve to show the great progress which the Waldensian School 
of Theology has made since its removal here in the autumn of 1860. Many 
trembled when they saw it leave its mountain-home, and move more than 400 
miles away to settle in the midst of a Roman Catholic population, and in one of 
the most corrupt towns in Europe. But all these fears have proved quite 
groundless. Scores of students have passed through the school since then ; not 
one of them has given any cause of complaint for his moral conduct, and the 
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school has already sent forth a goodly band of earnest and well-prepared ministers 
and evangelists for the native Church in the Valleys, and for its missions in Italy. 

I might notice also the closing examination of the College of La Tour (which 
in England would rather be called a grammar-school, or perhaps an academy), 
from which our Florence School of Divinity receives most of its students ; of the 
Normal School, which gives us our schoolmasters ; and of the Superior School for 
Young Ladies, whence we receive our excellent staff of schoolmistresses ; but this 
would take me too long. I will only suy that all these institutions were 
attended last year by more than 200 pupils, and showed, upon the whole, very 
satisfactory results. 

The celebration of the Sunday-school centenary in England leads me naturally 
to say something of our Italian Sunday schools. These are still, it must be con- 
fessed, in their infancy. Yet here and there they have taken a certain develop- 
ment which seems to me a promise of even greater increase. To speak of Florence 
only, I very well remember the day on which we began a Sunday school in 1861, 
through the kind exhortations of Rev. Mr. Appia. Only three children were pre- 
sent, though six or eight young men had volunteered to act as teachers. Now 
contrast that very small beginning with what has happened lately in connection 
with our Sunday schools. When Dr. Somerville came, he wished to give an 
address to children. The largest of our evangelical churches was chosen ; but 
when all the different schools arrived, after having marched through the streets 
with flying banners, it was found a great deal too small, and the children had to 
be packed in the closest possible way. We ourselves were astonished at seeing 
so many. This suggested to some friends the idea of treating all the Sunday 
schools of Florence to a day in the country. Permission was obtained (and this 
also is a sign of the times) to take them through the beautiful grounds which 
surround the royal villa of Castello, on the hill-side six miles from Florence ; and 
on the morning of a bright day of last June, long columns of children were seen 
wending their way from different quarters of Florence towards the central station, 
where a long train was waiting for them. It is not my intention to describe the 
day’s enjoyment. I will content myself with stating that 1072 persons (including 
teachers and friends) were conveyed by that train. Allowing for the many little 
ones that had to be left at home, it may well be said that the original three had 
multiplied more than three hundredfold during the last twenty years. Is this not 
very good promise for the future ? 





MEXICO. 


THE progress of Protestantism in Mexico within recent years has been very 
remarkable. From recent statistics, we learn that the American Episcopal Church 
there has 71 congregations, numbering, in all, 6000 members ; the Presbyterian 
Church, 22 congregations, with 3000 communicants, 11 Mexican ministers, 6 
candidates for the ministry, and 312 scholars ; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has 20 congregations, 314 communicants, 200 candidates for membership, 21 
missionaries and Bible-women, 13 native preachers, and one printing press, from 
which is issued the evangelical journal called the Abagado ; the Boston Missionary 
Society has 2 stations, with 200 members. When it is remembered that it is only 
about ten years since efforts were first made to spread the Gospel in Mexico, and 
that the labourers in this field have had everywhere to contend with the fanatical 
opposition of the Roman Catholics, these results are most encouraging. Among 
the pioneers who led the way in Mexico were Francisco Aguilar, a priest, 
who was brought to renounce the errors of the Church of Rome in the year 1865 
by the simple reading of the Bible ; and Manuel Aguas, once a Dominican monk, 
who was brought to a knowledge of the truth by reading a Protestant tract which 
it was his object to refute. Both of these men, now dead, rendered able and 
efficient service to the cause of Protestantism in Mexico. They may be said to 
have laid the foundation of the Church there. The country has already been watered 
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with the blood of many martyrs. It is estimated that 400 have there laid down 
their lives for the truth. In addition to this distinctively Protestant work, which 
is advancing so hopefully, there is also a movement similar to that of the Old 
Catholics of Germany, represented by Bishop Riley, of the “ New Episcopal 
Church of Mexico,” supported by about 3000, who have broken with the Pope. 


QUEENSLAND. 


By the Rev. Cuartes Oca, Brisbane. 


THE recent session of the General Assembly of our Presbyterian Church has been, 
in one aspect, of special interest, not only to Presbyterians, but also to the 
Christian public of the Colony at large. “A root of bitterness” had sprung up 
in connection with certain matters relating to the Divinity Hall, alienating some 
of our ministers from each other, and threatening the breaking up of our small 
and young Church. In answer to much prayer, however, this difficulty was re- 
moved during the meetings of the late Assembly, in such a way as to prove to the 
world the power of a living Christianity, and to take from every truly Christian 
heart the sorrow and regret which it had occasioned. The deep and wide-spread 
interest felt in connection with this whole matter shows that the Presbyterian 
cause, in spite of the shortcomings of some of its adherents, is taking root in the 
land, and that the proceedings of our church courts are arresting the attention of 
other denominations, and that of the public generally. 

The Assembly numbered forty-five members in all, of whom only a few were 
unavoidably absent. Of these, twenty-one are ordained ministers, in settled 
charges, one of whom is laid aside by failing health. There is also an ordained 
minister giving supply, and an emeritus minister, making a total of twenty-three. 
The elders in the Assembly numbered twenty-four, a considerable number of whom 
took a prominent part in the Assembly’s business. 

During the past year, one minister has left us, but his connection with our 
Church has been a continual source of trouble since he entered it. He was not 
‘a college-bred man,” and had been in other denominations before he came to us. 
Some of us protested against his admission, and the injury he inflicted on the 
charges to which he was sent proved that we were right inso doing. He has found 
a refuge in the Church of England ; this is now almost the last in the circle of 
denominations round which he can go; and it is to be hoped that here, at last, 
“he has found a harbour of refuge and a haven of repose from his unhappy 
and much tossed lot” in other bodies. Some among us required a lesson about 
taking by the hand every ecclesiastical adventurer who might present himself ; and 
the emphatic experience in connection with this case will, it is to be hoped, not be 
forgotten. 

There are six young men studying for the ministry of our Church in different 
stages of the course through which we require them to pass. Some of these are 
engaged in home-mission work, which interferes with rapid and satisfactory 
progress in their studies, Aid, to enable them to give more undivided attention 
to these studies, would be of much service to our cause. 

Our Home Mission and Church Extension work has been crippled during the 
past year through want of funds. Some of our weak, but very interesting charges, 
will be placed in jeopardy unless this committee’s funds are augmented during this 
year. The labourers in these districts, some of which are very extensive, deserve 
the sympathy and support of our large Churches at home, almost before any others. 
The feeble attempts that are being made here, or that it seems possible for us to 
make at present, are utterly inadequate to carry on this branch of our operations. 
For some years past we have had very few Presbyterians among the immigrants, 
the greater number being Irish Roman Catholics. 

Our Colony has been prominently brought before the world through its ad- 
mirable Court in the Grand Exhibition at Sydney. We hope that amongst other 
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enterprising capitalists who may be attracted by the sources of material wealth 
which our Colony contains, there may be a goodly number of Presbyterians, 
who will form nuclei of congregations in the districts in which they may settle, 
and that we shall have ministers in each of these who shall maintain the prestige 
of our beloved Church in this great new land. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


MISSION COLLEGES. 


We were much pleased with an article in the May number of The Catholic 
Presbyterian, on the relation of the Council to Foreign Missions, by the Rev. B. 
Helm, of China, One of the suggestions offered by the writer was very much to 
the point, that, namely, relating to a mutual arrangement between the several 
denominations of Presbyterians for supplying each other’s lack in men and means 
for missionary work. And it was gladdening to see a remark of the editor’s also, 
to the effect that one of the chief departments in which the General Presbyterian 
Council is likely to be most useful is that of Foreign Missions. 

Now, we wish to suggest that there is no single department in Foreign 
Missionary work in which the Council could make its influence more felt, and 
exert its strength to more purpose, or make a more permanent impression, than in 
the establishment and maintenance of Mission Colleges. There seems a fitness in 
the Council’s undertaking a work of this kind for several reasons. 

This is not a work in which our missionary societies are, as a rule, willing to 
engage. They do not care to spend their funds to any large extent in an enter- 
prise that is not purely evangelistic. Yet the work, as most of those in countries 
like India will admit, is one of very great moment. Whether it be regarded as 
an evangelistic agency or otherwise, there can be no question that a Christian 
collegiate education tells strongly in favour of Christianity in the minds of a great 
multitude, who otherwise are either indifferent, or become actually hostile to 
Christianity. 

The Presbyterian Alliance has at present undertaken no specific kind of work, 
but proposes to extend its aid in whatever direction a need, otherwise unsupplied, 
is felt in the weaker Churches. But here is just such a need ; and as the Alliance 
has not committed itself to anything which can preclude it from operating in this 
direction, there seems no reason why at least the claims of this work should not 
have a hearing. 

Again, the Alliance is not a missionary society. Its object is to work within 
the sphere of the Churches already existing, and to supply them with aid in any 
department of their work where it may seem most needed, and prove most 
effective. Now, we urge that a Missionary College has the same objects in view 
that ecclesiastical institutions of the same order have at home. 

They operate partly within the sphere of the Church, partly outside of it. We 
do not call them missionary agencies, yet they are a means used by the Church 
for maintaining her ground and extending her influence. This is just what a 
Missionary College does. It is precisely what our Church, where it has gained a 
footing, should be able and ready, by means of collegiate establishments, to do, or 
else she will lose her standing, and possibly be absorbed by other proselytising 
communions which may prove to be more active. Yet this is exactly what our 
Church, in such countries as in India, &c., has not the means of doing. But is 
this not a legitimate sphere for the Alliance to act in? It gives the weaker 
Churches the very means necessary for enabling them to maintain their ground, 
and also to extend their influence around. 

Not to refer to the excellent results of a Christian collegiate training in India, 
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results which we have before us, we might easily argue a priori that the future 
character, not only of our Church, but of Christianity in India, must largely 
depend on the early establishment of Presbyterian colleges in the country. We 
mean by this, that the future of Presbyterianism will be shaped by such establish- 
ments, and this more especially as it is now young, and only beginning to take 
root in the new and untried soil of India. Presbyterianism, again, if strongly 
developed, must exert a decided influence on other denominations which exist side 
by side with it. 

While the propagation of Protestant Christianity, and not this or that form of 
it, is the great object of all Protestant missionaries, whether Presbyterian or not, 
yet their labour must result in the establishment of one form or another. They 
must systematise and organise, unless they are willing to allow the fruit of their 
toil to go to waste or to be absorbed by other denominations. While we venture 
to say there are none more liberally disposed towards theirfellow-Christians of sister 
denominations, and none more ready to co-operate with them than ourselves, yet 
we have no sympathy with the spirit which would yield everything and com- 
promise everything, and count it a matter of indifference whether our converts 
adhere to this or that polity, this or that system of doctrine. As we believe in 
the principles, ecclesiastical and political, which our Church has always defended, 
and the Augustinian theology she has always represented, so do we lay supreme stress 
on the duty of the Church, in all her missionary operations, to see that those 
principles are maintained and propagated among her converts. 

A Christian college in India is attended not only by Christian pupils, but by 
heathen also,—indeed, the latter form the bulk of the students. Such an institution 
is a means in the hands of our Church which can be replaced by no other—first, for 
the propagation of Christianity ; secondly, for the propagation of that form of 
Christianity which our Church represents ; thirdly, for confirming and establish- 
ing, in Presbyterian doctrine, Christian students who are in attendance at the 
college. If heathen students are converted, they become members of ourChurch, and 
strengthen our cause. If they remain heathen, they leave us with an intelligent 
knowledge not only of Christianity, but of Christianity in its purest and highest 
doctrinal development. The object of education, to use Dr. Duff’s words, is “ not 
educate first and Christianise afterwards, but to Christianise the thought of the 
country.” Those whose thoughts are thus Christianised differ but a hair’s-breadth 
from being professed Christians. They are brought,—though still professing 
Hindoos or Mohammedans, it may be,—to all but the same level as the 
mass of Christians at home who are not communicants. This is surely something 
gained. We quote Dr. Duff's words again :—“ The Christian teacher elevates the 
intellect and develops it aright. The Dagon of idolatry falls prostrate before 
him, but the temple is not left empty, it is filled with the ark of the Lord. The 
religious feeling, the conscience, the sense of accountability, are not unsettled or 
destroyed. They acquire new force; they are enlightened, purified, and renewed. 
The man may defy them, or flee from their voice, but he flees with the arrow in 
his side. The words of the Gospel are like nails fastened in a sure place, and the 
man who has once listened to them is ever after constrained by the irresistible 
force of truth, to judge every action by the Gospel standard. The Spirit of God 
converts the soul, and we trust will not be withheld from us; but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that every youth educated in our schools leaves them with 
the law of Christ written upon his conscience, and the belief in the truth of Christ 
seated deep in his convictions.” 

One living here cannot but be struck with the sad results of a Government 
educational system which leaves out of account the moral and religious needs of 
college pupils. And still sadder is it to see those who have received a Christian 
education in our mission schools led into unbelief by not only the wn-Christian, 
but, in some instances, the anti-Christian teaching of Government professors. 
These are a class of minds which can be reached by the Church only through a 
collegiate education. They come under the influence of none of the ordinary 
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mission agencies. To win them to Christ, or even to neutral ground, would, 
humanly speaking, be a material aid to the interests of Christianity. Among all 
orders of the people, “ He that is not against us is for us.” 

LanworeE, 29th June, 1880. F, J. Newton. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A MISSIONARY CONFERENCE ? 


THERE is already a large missionary literature, embodying the varied experiences 
of different missionary labourers in different fields, among different nationalities, 
under different circumstances ; but there is a far larger experience which has never 
yet been thus embodied, and which circulates only as a sort of oral tradition. Ought 
not this also in some way to be utilised,—to be codified, as it were, so as to bring 
it within the reach of all missionary workers? The end in view would be best 
attained by missionary conferences. First, A number of papers should be 
written by those specially qualified by experience, and interested in the subjects 
of which they treat; second, There should be an interchange of views among the 
delegates ; and third, In order to complete and perfect the work, the quintessence 
of all that has been presented should be prepared by a committee, having before 
them the various papers, and breathing in an atmosphere saturated with 
missionary tradition. 

Even, however, if this work could be accomplished without such conferences, 
there is still another and more important reason why such conferences should 
be held—viz., the present state of the missionary work in these, as in 
other lands. 

Ever since the Reformation we have had a free Gospel, and during the last 
seventy years it has been proclaimed more and more throughout the earth, until 
now there are very few countries where it has not been heard. Hitherto, the 
great triumphs of the Gospel have been either among barbarous tribes, as the 
Sandwich islanders, the inhabitants of Madagascar, and the savage tribes of 
India, or among nominal Christians, likewise isolated in the midst of the people 
among whom they dwell, as the Nestorians in Persia, and the Armenians in 
Turkey. On the great mass of the population of Christian, Mohammedan, and 
heathen lands in the East, not only has little impression been made, there 
has as yet been little endeavour to make any impression. On the one hand, it 
has seemed as though the time had not yet come; on the other, there has been 
too often a faint-heartedness on the part of missionaries, and especially of the 
home societies—a turning aside from the more difficult to the more easy part of 
the work. But this can be so no longer. The work among barbarous and isolated 
peoples is being rapidly brought to a close. More and more we are being brought 
face to face with the great masses, the great nations, the great religions of the 
Heathen, Mohammedan, and Oriental Christian world. 

Another idea comes in when it is borne in mind that we have to do with great 
nations, nations in some cases of a hoary antiquity, some of which have made a 
marked impress upon the history and civilisation of the world. Richness of 
development means richness of inward life and vigour, and though these nations 
are not what they once were, nevertheless, if tested by a higher standard than the 
common one of materialistic civilisation—viz., intellectual culture—they occupy 
no mean place in the world to-day. We are apt to forget that there must have 
been some natural ground for the choice which God made of an Oriental people 
as the depositary of His truth ; at least, that the peculiar character which they 
received from God was that which fitted them for the work with which He in- 
trusted them, that it was by them the truth was developed, and that it is from 
their hands that we have received it. It was in the East that Christianity and 
civilisation had their origin. If it is too much to say that they will be perfected 
there, it is not too much to say, in view of what we know to-day, that they will 
not be perfected without the Oriental nations, which are year by year taking a 
more prominent part in the world’s history. 
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In this national life and vigour we possess a fact of the highest importance. 
We have to do not merely with individuals, but with nations, apart from which 
individuals amount to but little. Too much stress has been laid upon the conversion 
of individuals, We have but to cast our eyes over the mission work of the past and 
present to see that methods have been and are still being used for the conversion 
of individuals, which have tended to alienate and destroy the nations rather than 
to regenerate and build them up. The cry is even now coming up from the islands 
of the Pacific that the people are perishing, not merely because of the vices of 
civilisation which have been introduced among them, but because of Christian 
civilisation itself; and it is being charged upon Christianity that it is responsible. 
But the charge is unfounded. The words of the Master are as true now as they 
ever were— I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” Christianity now as ever is a wellspring of life to all who 
receive it, but Christianity is one thing and forms of Christianity another; and 
when men, more wise than their Maker, are not content to take the Word of God 
as their guide, and do the things which Christ has commanded, but must needs 
follow their own ideas and inclinations, it is upon them, and not upon God, that the 
blame falls. In the present case the method of introducing a foreign civilisation, 
and of changing the manners and customs of a people from without, instead of 
leaving them to be moulded by the development of the spirit within, is not only 
not in accordance with the revelation of God in His Word and works, but directly 
contrary thereto. Is there anything in the world of nature plainer than the 
difference, in this respect, between inanimate and animate things—that while, 
with the former, we are at liberty to shape and mould according to ideas within 
us, the latter contains within itself the law of its own development, and that any 
attempt to interfere with this law cannot but be disastrous in its effects? This 
distinction is plainly recognised in Scripture. It is evident that our Lord and 
His Apostles inculcated principles, instead of imposing forms,—stimulated develop- 
ment from within, instead of checking it from without. 

We come next to the consideration of the third part of our topic—viz., the fact 
that we are now brought into contact with the great religions of the Heathen, 
Mohammedan, and Oriental Christian world. In regard to the first, it is sufficient 
to call attention to the fact that missionaries in Asia are being brought into more 
direct connection with Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism; and that 
whereas heretofore we have heard of multitudes of Karens, Coles, Santhals, and 
other barbarous tribes being converted, we may hope to hear of a similar work 
among Hindoos, Buddhists, and orthodox Chinese. With the two latter we stand 
in direct connection. It may, perhaps, seem hardly fair to say that we are now, 
for the first time, brought into direct connection with the great Oriental denomi- 
nations of nominal Christians, when so much has been done, not only for 
Nestorians, but for Armenians as well. Nevertheless, is it not true that both of 
these are but offshoots of the main stem, that the main current has always flowed 
in the channel of Greek orthodoxy ; and is it not a proof of this, at the present 
time, that it has been far more difficult to convert Greeks than Armenians ? 

It may seem to some that inasmuch as Christianity contains all truth, it 
matters little what may be the truths embodied in other religions. It 
is, however, to be considered, on the other hand, that the very existence of 
these religions shows that they do embody some truth of God. Their past history 
testifies to the power and might of those truths. It is surely, therefore, evident 
to every one that we are not to come, we are not commanded or even authorised 
to come and rob these people of that which they have, but to give them that 
which they have not. We are called upon to present Christ unto them as He 
is presented in the Gospels and Epistles,—the Son of God, in whom all fulness 
dwells. We are called upon, therefore, by the very terms of our commission, to 
recognise the truths which lie at the foundation of these religions, and to give to 
them that place and importance which they deserve. 

P. Z, Easton. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 






































My Dear Dr. Biarkie,—My attention has been called to the report of the 
proceedings of our Assembly in Zhe Catholic Presbyterian. As nearly half 
of it is devoted to an account of the discussions on the proposed revision of 
the Elders’ Formula, I am sure you will not deny to the mover of the motions 
which were carried on the 27th and 31st May permission to make a few remarks 
on it, that the real position of those who supported these motions may not be mis- 
understood. Had your correspondent done us the favour to give, even in 
abridged form, the motions we supported, your readers would have seen at a 
glance that, while desiring the Formula to be simplified, so that it should present 
no unnecessary obstacle to the acceptance of office by qualified persons, we also 
desired and intended it to be so expressed as to afford the necessary security for 
the subscriber’s personal adherence to the “sum and substance of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Churches.” This last expression—taken from the Act of 1690, 
re-establishing the Presbyterian Church—does not seem to us materially different 
from that of “consensus of the Reformed Confessions” adopted by our General 
Presbyterian Alliance, or that of “substance of the faith” employed in the recent 
declaratory Act of the United Presbyterian Church. To the inquiry whether it 
includes the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, I replied that it un- 
doubtedly did, as both were enumerated in various Acts of the Assembly among 
“the grand mysteries of the Gospel,” “ great and fundamental truths according to 
our Confession of Faith.” 

Your correspondent gives a long quotation from Dr. Story’s first speech, for 
the view in which, I suppose, he would hold all answerable who favour revision. 0 
Had he been present at the debate, I am sure he would not have done my friend 
Principal Tulloch the injustice of saying that his views were the same as Dr. 

Story’s; for the Principal expressly stated that he did not agree with Dr. Story 


in the views your correspondent has emphasised. Neither would he have omitted ( t 
to state that I not only expressed my dissent from their views, but also assured t! ti 
my brethren that it was my very reverence for the Westminster Confession, and t] 


the men who framed it, which led me to distinguish between what was of greater 


and what was of lesser importance in it, and to suggest a new formula recognis- * 
' ing this distinction.—Believe me, yours very faithfully, 0. 
Axex. F, MircHett. il 
Sr. AnpRews, 17th July, 1880. re 
[We are sorry that this letter reached us too late for insertion in our last h W 
number; and regret exceedingly that, in spite of the great care always taken, in re 
such matters, to give as impartial and correct an account as possible, there has & mr 
been inaccuracy on the part of our correspondent.—Ep, C.P.] : tc 
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To MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL. wi 


DELEGATES, on arriving at New York, are requested to call at 42 Bible House, 
in that city. And letters to Delegates at Philadelphia, addressed to the Presby- 
terian Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., will be attended to. 
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